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The Classical Review 


APRIL 1889. 


PERSONALISATION. 


THe tendency of Greek to express predi- 
cates personally where modern languages, 
and even (if the expression may be allowed) 
natural grammar, express them imperson- 
ally, is familiar in some of the commoner 
instances. But perhaps it may be worth 
while pointing out some of the less obvious 
extensions of the principle ; especially as in 
some cases they throw light on other points 
of grammatical usage. 

I. Legitimate uses.—The best known ex- 
amples are those where such predicates as 
‘it is plain,’ ‘it is right,’ ‘it seems,’ are 
expressed in Greek by personal verbs. 
dikads ceive with inf., davepds eiue and dyro 
with participle, are known to the beginner. 
Two small points may be noted with respect 
to these expressions; first that Sikais «ips 
is used in two senses, as ‘I have the right 
to’ (e.g. Sikavol eiow dmurrérarou elva, ‘they 
are right in being most distrustful,’ Thuc. 
iv. 17), where the right belongs to the subject : 
and (2) ‘it is right that I should,’ ‘I deserve,’ 
(e.g. dias éorw drodwdevar, Dem. 74, 26), 
where the right belongs to others. 

The latter may be regarded as a slight 
extension of the former : the personalisation 
is a little more natural in the first usage. 

Secondly we may just note that dyA@ is 
used personally not merely with participles, 
but also with as: e.g. dydrot 7 ionyopin as Erte 
xpyya oovoaiov, Hdt. v. 78. In this also 
the personalising tendency is a shade more 
pronounced than in the use of dA with 
participle. 

Also if we analyse the two expressions 
davepds cius xaAderaivwv and dyr@ xaderaivur, 
we see that the latter is a little more per- 
sonalised ; since in the first the subject ‘is 
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evident,’ in the second ‘he shows’ that he 
is angry. The demonstration is in the 
former case asserted of him as a quality, in 
the latter ascribed to him as an act. 

Very similar is the case of as éouxa, where 
modern languages prefer the impersonal. 
Thus as éouxas ovk érawerhs «i (Rep. 426 B), 
avev dou ws €orKas Toveis TOs avdpas éoTIW- 
pevovs (Rep. 372 C). Slightly less natural 
and legitimate is the case where the verb 
is past, though the seeming is present: as 
oixaow €Bovdéaro (Hat. iit. 143). 

With these should be classed further the 
use of Tperw, mpoonkw, apxk®, and similar 
words, particularly common in poetry, ¢.g. 
mperuv edus mpo TavOE dwveiv—O.T’. 9. 

. . TOV Gedv Kare? 
ovdev mpoonKovt’ év yoos tapactateiv—Ag. 

1079. 
kpeioowy yap “Awa KevOwv—At. 635. 
dpkéow OvnoKkove’ éyw—Antig. 547. 

[Also ixavés, BeAtiwv, aus, dpeivwv, used with 
participles, see Jebb’s note on 0.7. 1061.] 

It is obvious that in these expressions the 
word zpooyjKw is the one on which the great- 
est strain has been put by the personalising 
tendency. The word has changed its mean- 
ing very much on the same lines as the 
English word ‘becoming.’ But the change 
from ‘it falls to me,’ ‘it belongs to me,’ with 
which zpoojxe began, to the personal use in 
Ag. 1079 is considerable. It may be noticed 
farther that zpooyxe can be personalised, 
like Sikauds eius, with a wholly different rela- 
tion of the person, e.g. 
ob mpoonkopev KoAdLewv toicde—Eur. Or. 771, 
which means ‘it does not fall to these to 
punish us.’ 
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II. Jilegitimate uses.—Secondly we may 
consider the case of impersonal verbs which 
have come to be used personally, where a 
more fundamental alteration of meaning is 
required for the process. 

In zpére, zpoojKw, dixards cit, &e., treated 
above, it may be said that the meaning of 
the verb is retained, though the natural 
structure is modified. In the phrases ‘I am 
evident doing,’ ‘I am right to do,’ ‘he is 
appropriate to help,’ the meaning of ‘ evident,’ 
‘right,’ ‘appropriate,’ is unaltered, though 
the predicates are less naturally attached 
to the person, instead of being more natur- 
ally attached to the act. 

The case is manifestly different with péAw 
and Sox, when used for peAer poe and doxet 
fot. 

We have for example Oeots Bporav agiitc- 
Bor pera, Ag. 370: ths dé tuxTovans peAew, 
Soph. #7. 342: Geoi ddikwy pedovew, H.F. 
772. 

dox6 on the other hand is used with two 
quite different personalizations ; (1) for doxei 
pot in the sense of ‘it seems to me,’ ‘ I think,’ 
a usage specially affected by Euripides ; 
(2) for doxet por, in the totally distinct 
sense of ‘it seems good to me,’ ‘I have 2 
mind,’ ‘I think it best.’ Thus Agam. 16, 
Grav 6 deidew % puviperOar Soxd, ‘when I 
have a mind to sing or hum a tune’; Ar. 
Vesp. 177, rov ovov eayev Sox, ‘1 think I 
must bring out the ass.’ 

The same use of doxeiv appears in Soph. 
Antig. 1102, where Creon, advised by the 
chorus to bury the dead Polyneikes and 
release Antigone from her tomb, replies as 
follows : 


Kat Tadr’ érawets kal doxeis Taperxabety ; 
‘dost thou advise this, and think it well that 
I should yield.’ 


On this passage Prof. Jebb adopts the 
correction doxet, on the ground that doxeis 
mapexabery could only mean ‘ have you a mind 
to yield?’ that is, that the subject of the 
infinitive must be the same as that of doxeis. 
I not see the necessity for this. It is 
true that apart from context doxets tapexabeiv 
would generally mean ‘ you think fit to yield,’ 
the subject being the same for the two verbs, 
as in the two passages quoted above. But 
exactly the same is true of doxel rapexabeiv, 
and so the emendation does not really help 
us. And the fact is that in this passage, led 
up to as it is, there is not the slightest am- 
biguity about zapexafely: every one sees 
that it means ‘that I should yield.’ Itisas 
though it ran in English: 
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‘Do you approve this, and give your voice— 
for yielding ?’ 


which, also, apart from context, would mean 
‘for your yielding’; but as here led up to, 
could equally, and quite clearly, mean ‘for 
my yielding.’ 

Similar to these is the case of déw, ‘T lack,’ 
entirely confined to quantities and numbers. 

Thus zoAAod d€w (Apol. 30 D), TOU TavTos 
Sé (Aesch. Prom. 1006), woAAod Sets (Meno 
79 B), wapa puxpov édénoa (not identical but 
very similar, Isocr. 222 B), rocovrov d€ovm 
(Isocr. 300 A). So the participle is common, 
always with numbers, as dvoiv déovta ikon, 
and similar expressions. 

III. The personalising tendency is shown 
in other expressions, which resemble some 
of those given above, but are not definitely 
to be classed with any of them. 

The common expression épvuy or zéquxa for 
‘it is my nature to...’ is an example of this, 
So is the expression dvadirov for ‘after an 
interval,’ e.g. duadurov ov odd éredevryos, 
Thue. v. 10, where to modern ears it sounds 
almost comic to ascribe to the dying man the 
act of ‘leaving an interval.’ 

A more remarkable and interesting class 
of instances is found where a participle is 
used for an infinitive. It is usual in gram- 
mars to treat the infinitive as having a sub- 
ject, because it came at last to have one: 
but it is obvious that originally it had none, 
and that it retained to the end a more 
abstract and impersonal character than the 
participle, which having case and gender 
suffixes was manifestly in agreement with 
nouns, The change therefore from infinitive 
to participle is fundamentally of the same 
character’ as those which we have called 
personalising. 

We have for instance the participle so 
used for infinitive (by what we may call 
attraction to the person) in the consecutive 
use : 


rocavTn ovoa [7 SueAia] év eixoor oradiw 
petpw Sieipyerat TO pi) Hrepos ovoa (Thue. vi. 
1). 


where ovca stands for etva. 


Mr. Whitelaw has pointed out (Camb. Phil. 
Trans. 1885, p. 46) that the well-known uses 
of ya od with a participle in 0.C. 360, 0.1. 
221, O.L. 13, Plato, Lysis 212 D, are to be 
explained also as consecutive in character. 

Thus to take the first instance :— 


KES Yap Ov KEV, YE... 
py ovyt Seip’ wot pépoved Tt, 
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it is the personalising instinct which makes 
the poet substitute pepovoa for pépew. 

Mr. Whitelaw in the same paper points 
out that the participial usages just referred 
to may be also illustrated by the well 
known 

mdAau dé py Tapov Gavpalerar, 

where the 7 he regards as belonging strictly 
to the infinitive use 7d pi) wapeivar, and as 
retained accordingly when the participle is 
(by personalising) substituted. This is 
exactly what happens in the Thucydidean 
instance TO pi) Wrepos ovca given above. 
And we may further illustrate both the 
participle and the yn by instances where the 
same use of xpetoowv noted above is followed 
by a negatived participle. 

Thus we find (0.7. 1368) 

kpeioowy yap Roba pykér’ dv i) Lav tupdés, 
(where Prof. Jebb’s note, that the phrase is 
equivalent to xpetocor jv oe pnxér’ elvan, Shows 
that he takes the same view as we are put- 
ting forward as to the origin and character 
of the pu). 

Exactly similar is the expression in 

Aeschines 27, 16. 

Kpeioowy jv & ayov pa yeyevnpevos. 

The same conversion of an abstract into 
a participial (and personalised) expression 
is seen in phrases like 
pwpny Kal y vnoos éurpnaOcioa rapetxev—(Thuc. 
iv. 29). 

The Greek instinct of avoiding the abstract 
here lands them in ascribing the ‘ giving of 
encouragement ’ to ‘the island being burnt’ 
when it is really not the island but the fact 
of its being burnt that encourages. 

In the same way, where we should say 
‘the cause was that the enemy retired,’ the 
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Greeks might say airiov jv ot woA€uoe dva- 
Xwpyoarres. 

A similar use is found in Latin, with 
participles, e.g. cum occisus dictator pulcher- 
rimum facinus videretur, Tac. An. viii., see 
Roby, § 1410. 

There is one passage in Sophokles on 
which the personalising of ztpooyjxe throws 
light. 

In 0.C. 12 we read 

pavOdvew yap 7Kopev 

&€vor pos aoroav, av 8 adxovowpev TeAciv. 

On this Prof. Jebb, the latest and best 
editor, says ‘we have come to learning’ = 
‘are in such a plight that we must learn’ ; 
and that is the usual way of taking it. But 
pavOavew HKopev can hardly stand for és todro 
nkopev worte pavOdve, even in Sophokles. It 
is surely better taken as the personalised 
form, jKopev being for 7Kxeu yyiv in the sense 
of zpooyjxe. Soph. uses the simple jxw for 
mpoonkw in the same play, 738 

ovvex’ nKe pot yever 
Ta TovdE TeVOEiv THpaT. 

The meaning then will be ‘it is our part 
to learn from citizens, &e.’ 

It only remains to add that two common 
phrases in English show the same person- 
alising tendency, both of the ‘ illegitimate ’ 
class, namely ‘I am well,’ and ‘if you 
please.’ The first arose out of ‘it is well 
[with me],’ and the second out of ‘if it 
please you.’ We occasionally say, by an 
extension of usage, ‘I please to do it,’ but 
it is sparingly used, often with a playful 
emphasis, and is felt to be an extension. 
For example, no one would say ‘I sha’n’t 
please,’ ‘I was pleasing,’ ‘I couldn’t please,’ 
&e. : it is confined within strict limits. 

A. SIDGWICK. 





CLASSICAL MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


(Continued from p. 174, Vol. II.) 


LYCOPHRON. 


59. Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5634. 
ff 108. 93x6 inches. Minuscules. Late 
cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of Nathaniel 
Noel, bookseller, 18 Jan. 1723. 


Paper : 
XIV 


1. “Eis rov Avxddpova mpddoyos “Ioaaxiov 
tod Téer{ov.” f. 2. 
2. “Tévog Avxddpovos.” f. 3. 


’"AXe~avdpa”’?: glosses. 


3. ‘ Aukddpovos 
£4: 


ths AvKddpovos 
orixou avod.” 


Colophon: “TéAos 
*AXe~avopas. 
4. “Ris tov Avxddpova oxddia "Ioaakiov 


ypapparixod tov Téérfov.” f. 226. 


60. Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 1752 (ff. 50— 
88). Paper: ff. 89. 9x6 inches. Minuscules. 
L 2 
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With Homer [No. 18]. Pindar [No. 35] Written in 
Italy. XV cent. 

“ Auxddpovos ’AXeEavdpa.” 

61, Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 6319. Paper: ff. 
139. 1249 inches. Minuscules. Written in Italy. 
XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

1. “Tpofewpia” : Prolegomena of Isaac 
Tzetzes, preceded by four hexameter verses, 
beg: 

“ BiBXos pev 
dopatoxoprov.” f. 1. 

2. Tévos Avxddpovos. f. 3. 

3. “‘Yobeors.” f. 3. 

4, Avkxodpovos ’AXeéavdpa : with interlinear 
glosses, and commentary of Isaac Tzetzes. 

62, Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 89. Paper : ff. 47. 
84 x6} inches. Minuscules.. Written in Italy. Late 
XV cent. 

1. Prolegomena of Isaac Tzetzes, preceded 
by four hexameter verses, beg: “ BiBAos peév 
reAGovea,” ete. f. 1, 

2. Tévos Auxddpovos. f. 3. 

3. “‘YaoGecrs.” f. 36. 

4. Avxodpovos ’AXeEavdpa. f. 6. 

Unfinished : ending 1. 491. 

63, Brit. Mus. Harley MS. 4767 (ff. 1—183). 
Paper: ff. 183. 134x8t inches, XVII cent. 

Belonged to Robert Filmer. 

Avxodpovos ’AAcEdvdpa: with translation 
and commentary in Latin, by Ambrose 
Fisher. 


TeACovea Avkodpor 10S 


ARATUS. 

64,—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 109 (ff. 145— 
165). Paper; ff. 21. 114 x 7} inches. Minuscules. 
With other pieces by Hesiod [No. 24], Pindar [No. 
34], Theocritus [No. 66], ete. XIV—XYV cent. 

Belonged to Jo. Car. de Salviatis. 

"Aparov hawvopeva Kal dvoonpera. 

65.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 11,886. Vellum ; 
ff. 77. 92x6} inches. Minuscules. Written in Italy 
for a member of the house of Medici. Late XV 
cent. 

Purchased in 1841 from Bp. Butler’s Library. 

“’Apdrov dawopeva.” f. 1. 

“ dpyn Tov Sioonpeiwv.” f. 340, 

Colophon : “ rédos 
Gparov.” 
Marginal scholia of Theon. 

Followed (f. 50) by “ yévos dparov rod 
wourov,’ and illustrative extracts, ete. 

Illuminated initial and border in which 
are the arms of Medici. Binding: wooden 
boards covered with brown leather. 


THEOCRITUS. 
66.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS, 109 (ff. 1—25). 
Paper ; ff. 25. 1147? inches. Minuscules. With 
other pieces by Hesiod [No. 24], Pindar [No. 34], 
Aratus [No. 64], ete. XIV—XV cent. 
Belonged to Jo. Car. de Salviatis. 


n , 
Tov aLvopevwv 


@eoxpirov cidvAAa d—ty’, ve’, 18. 
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67,—Brir Mus. Add. MS. 11,885 (ff 1-31), 
Vellum ; ff. 31. 73% 5}inches. Minuscules, With 
pieces by Moschus [No. 69]. Written in Italy. Late 
XV cent. 

Bought in 1841 from Bp. Butler’s Library 

@eoxpirov €idvAALa d—7. 

Painted border defaced. 


68.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5691 (ff. 149~ 
162). Paper; ff. 21. 113 x 8 inches. Minuscules, 
XVI cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France, 

** Meoxpitov BovkoAKa ” + eidvAAa o—é. 

Later scholia on inserted leaves. 


MOSCHUS. 
69.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 11,885 (ff. 31—41), 
Vellum ; ff. 11. 73x 5? inches. Minuscules. With 
Theocritus [No. 67]. Written in Italy. Late XV 
cent. 
Mécxov eidvAALa y (f. 31), B (f. 35d), 
(f. 41). 


Imperf. ; ends a. 25. 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 
70.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 62. Paper; 


ff. 204. 12x74inches. Minuscules. XVI cent. 
Copy of Paris MS. 2727. 


1. “’AzoAAwviov "Apyovavtikd.” ae 


Azo\Xwviov rounrod 70 yévos.” f. 100. 


“? 
3. “ ‘Vrdeots TOV ’Apyovavtikov.” f. 1000. 
“‘Toropia tav Tept Ppigov Kai "EAAny kat 
TO xpvoopadAov dépas.” f. 101. 
. ““Adas ’ArodAXwviov Bios.” f. 1010. 
}. Syxodua eis ta ’ArroAAwviov ’Apyovavtixd 
f. 1010. 
Colophon : “7éXos rod KeLpevov TOU arod- 
Awviou,kat THs eEnynoews TOV apyovavTiKav.” 
See Cat. Burney MSS. 
71,.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS. 28, 277. 
ff. 112. 11x74 inches. Minuscules. 
Purchased in 1870. 


Parchment ; 


A.D. 1776. 


’AmoAAwviov ’Apyovavtikd. 

“ Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica e manu- 
seriptis codicibus iv., adhibitis doctorum 
virorum et suis etiam conjecturis, emendavit 
et descripsit in futurum filii sui Hadriani 
usum Richardus Franciscus  Philippus 
Brunck.”’ 

“Subsecivis horis librum hune descripsi 
anno 1776.” 


HISTORIANS. 
HERODOTUS. 
72.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 6312. Paper : 


ff. 59. 8x4} inches. Minuscules. XV cent. 
Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 


“ “Hpoddrov “AAtkapvacéws Krew.” 











1—31), 
s. With 
ly. Late 


f, 142— 
uscules, 
‘rance, 


, 
—€. 


31—41), 
E With 
ate XV 


355), 


Paper ; 
cent. 


. 100. 
1090. 
Any Kat 


10. 


VOVTIKAL 


) amrol- 
~ ” 
DV. 


hment ; 
1776. 


manu- 
‘torum 
ndavit 
vdriani 
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scripsi 


Paper : 


Trance. 








THUCYDIDES. 
a Mus. Add MS. 11,727. Vellum: 
ff 250. 11x9 inches. Minuscules. XI cent. 
Belonged to *‘Businus, civis Florentinus” and 
afterwards to the abbey of St. Mary at Florence. 
Bought for Brit. Mus. in 1840. 


@ovkvdidov cvyypady: with commentary 
of Marcellinus. Imperfect : the Ist and 8th 
leaves of the first quire and all the fourth 
quire supplied by a hand of the 14th 
century. 

Binding: boards covered with stamped 
leather, late 15th century. 

See Montfaucon ‘‘ Bibl. Bibl. MSS.” i. 414 ; ‘* Diar. 
Ital.” 365; Pal. Soc. ser. i. pl. 109. 


74,—Brir. Mus. Egerton MS. 2624. Paper: 
ff. 307. 112x84inches. Minuscules. End of X1V 
cent. 

Sought by Michael Wodhull, the translator of 
Euripides, at the sale of Dr. Anthony Askew’s 
MSS., in 1785. Bought for Brit. Mus. in 1886. 


Oovxvdidov cvyypady. 
Used by Arnold. 


75,—Brirt. Mus. Egerton MS. 2625. Paper: 
ff. 208. 1128} inches. Minuscules. XV cent. 

Bought by M. Wodhull at the sale of Dr. Askew’s 
MSS., in 1785. Bought for Brit. Mus. in 1886. 


@ovkvdidouv ovyypahy. 
Used by Arnold. 


76.—Brir. Mus. Arundel MS. 545. Paper: 
ff. 196. 112 x 8 inches. Minuscules, Written in Italy: 
“‘envde BiBAov Tod Gopod Oovevdidov Mixand *&ypawev 
6 Tov Muyyéws.” XV cent. 


” 


“ Movkvdidov iaropioy ovyypady. 
XENOPHON. 
77.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5587. Vellum: 


ff. 188. 10464 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. XV cent. 
“"H BiBXos Tod SwComevov iepod.” 


-_ lal , ° S$ 
Eevopavtos Kupov “qrawoeia.. 


78.—Brir. Mus. Add MS, 15,436. Paper: 
ff. 66. 114 x 73 inches. Minuscules. Written in It: ily. 
Late XV cent. 


Bought in 1845 from the Libr: ary of the Duke of 
Sussex. 


“Eevopovros Kvpov wasdeta.” 
Imperfect: wanting from I. $8 


i (otrov pev aptov) he the end a Vv. ES 
Binding : boards covered with leather. 


; 79.—Brir. Mus. Add MS, 11,884. Paper: 
ff. 65. 1148 inches. Minuscules. XV cent. 
Bought in 1841 from Bishop Butler’s Library. 


Eevodavros Ki; pov avaBacis. 
Imperfect : wanting ‘vi. 4. § 24—5. 

§ 24, 
A second hand in Book 


7. (f. 44), 
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1 — 160), 
Minuscules. 


80.—Brir. Mus. Add MS. 5110 (ff. 
Paper: ff. 160. 113x8% inches. 
With Polybius [No. 84]. XV cent. 

Belonged to Dr. Anthony Askew. 

1. “Bevodavros ‘EAAnvixa.”’ f. 1. 

Imperfect : wanting a few lines at 
the end. 

a =" pyropos “Immapxikos. Adyos 
a ” £. 

“3. <Bevogvros propos ‘lépwv 7) Typavveds. 


Aoyos B.” f. 900. 


te . 
4, “Bev piss pyropos tept immxns. Adyos 
y’ ” 9D. 
5 , 
ae Ecvoddvtos = pyropos Aaxedaipoviwv 


oubends: Aoyos O. 1. LOL. 

5. = Revopavros pyTopos aTrop NpLover spar 
Aoyou €- -n. f. 1068. 

7. “Zevodavtos fpytopos oikovoptKos AGyos 
6.” £.-l3t. 

8. “Eevodartos pyropos Aoyos nie Evproovov.”” 
f, 152. 

9. “EZevopavros propos Kuvynyetixds’ Adyos 
ia.” £5 B60: 

The first chapter only. 


81—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5724 (ff. 51-99). 
Paper: ff. 49. 8 54inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Itely. With works of Euripides [No. 45], Hesiod 
“ 26], ete. Late XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 


1. “’Azodoyia mpos  TOVS 
duxaoras.” f. 51. 
aa. "Aynothaos Eevoduvtos.” f. 57. 
3. “ Zevodavros pijropas ‘Tépwv 7) tupavvixds.” 


f. 80d. 
82.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5663 (ff. 7—16). 


Paper: ff. 10. 8?%5%2 inches. Minuscules. XVI 
cent. 


4 , 
DoKparovs 


tet fn , , , 
Eevohavros oikovoyixds: a fragment, Xi. 
1—xv. 9. 


POLYBIUS. 
83.—Brir. Mus. Add MS. 11,728.“ Vellum 
ff. 160. 15x10} inches. Fale Written by 
Stephen, a2 monk of a monastery dedicated to St. 
Petra, A.D. 1416. 
Belonged to the abbey of St. Mary at Florence. 
Bought for Brit. Mus. in 1840. 


TloAvBiov ieropiat. 
Binding: boards covered with stamped 
leather. 


See Montfaucon, ‘‘ Bibl. Bibl. MSS.” 
Soe. ser. i. pl. 134. 


84,—Brir. Mus. Add MS, 5110. (ff. 161- 
176). Paper: ff. 16. 113 8?inches. Minuscules. 
With Xenophon [No. 80]. XV cent. 

Belonged to Dr. Anthony Askew. 


i. 415; Pal. 


“TIoAvBiov trod T” Adyou wepi diaddpwv 
moAurewy.” 
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85.—Brir. Mus. 


ff. 104. 6}x 4} 
Italy. XVI cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of Nathaniel Noel, 
bookseller, 18 Jan. 1724. 


“TToAvBiov tod 


“~ ” 
toXruov. 


Harley MS. 5568. Paper: 


inches. Minuseules. Written in 


qov Adyou rept duaopaev 


ORATORS. 


Vellum ; 


86.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 9. 
Late XIII 


ff. 170. 12 x 84 inches. Minuscules. 
cent. 

Belonged to the Vatopedi monastery (Batowébd:ov) 
in Athos ; afterwards to John Marten Cripps. 


1. “’Avdoxidou rept tav prvornpiov.” f. 3 

2. * Ilepi THS EAVTOU Kka@odov. *Avdoxidov.” 
f. 16. 

3. “ Tlept ris tpds Aaxedaypoviovs eipnvns” 
with argument. f. 19. 

4. “Kara ’AAKiBiadov’ 
f. 220. 

5. “Tevos “Ioaiov.” f. 

6. *"Ieaiov rept rod KXewvipov KAjpov” 
with argument. f. 27. 

7. “Tlepi -od MevexAéous kArjpov’ 
argument. f. 31. 

8. “Tod Ilvppov xAnpov Kata toinow pos 
with argument. 


’: with argument. 


27. 


’; with 


TO -yevos Sdiapaptupia” 
f. 340. 

9. “Tlepi rod Nixoorparov xAnpov : “ 
argument. f. 410. 

10. “ IIpds Aewydpyvy «at Arkaoyévyv” 
with argument. f. 440. 

11. “THepit rod Piroxrnpovos 
with argument. f. 49. 

12. “‘Yzép rod ’AzoAXodupov 
with argument. f. 540. 

13. “Tlepi rod Kipwvos xAnpov”’ 
argument. f. 586. 

14. “Tlept rod “Aorudidov kAnjpov”’ 
argument. f. 636. 

15. “TIIpos Zevaiverov wepi trod KAynpov tov 
"Apurrapxov”: with argument. f. 67. 

16. “epi rod “Ayviov xAyjpov”: with 
argument. f. 700. 

17. “ Aewapyov kata Anpuoobévors.” 

18. “Kara ’Apurroyeirovos”’: f. 900. 

19. “ Kara ®iroxXéovs.” f. 94. 

20. “Tévos ’Avripavros.” £. 960. 

21. “’Avripdvros dappaxeias 
pytpuas” : with argument. f. 97. 

22. “Karnyopia dovov dmrapaonpuos”’ 
with argument. f. 100. 

23. “’Amodoyia «is 
with argument. f. 101. 

24. “ Karyyopia torepos 
f. 1020. 


with 


kAnpov” 
kAnpov” 
with 


: with 


SS 


KaTa THS 
A > A “~ ” 
TO avTO mpaypya 


” : with argument. 
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25. “’EE dmodoyas 6 torepos” 
argument. f. 104. 

26. “Karyyopia dovov dxovoiov”: with 
argument. f. 105. 

27. “"Amodoyia ddvov 
argument. f. 1058. 

28. “‘O vorepos éx xatyyopias.” f. 107. 

29. “’E€ dmrodoyias 6 torepos.” f. 1088. 

30. “Karyyopia dovov Kata Tod Xé€yovtos 
épivacGa”: with argument. f. 1096, 

31. “’Arodoyia govov Kata Tod éyovtos 
dpivacGat”” : with argument. f. 110. 


29 “Dh , e ” ” 
. “"Ex Katyyopias 0 voTeEpos 


with 


> Ed 
GaKOVO LOU 


32 with 
argument. f. 111. 

33. “’EE drodoyias 6 torepos.” f. 112. 

34. Ilept “70d “Hpwdov dovov”: with 
argument. f. 113. 

35. “ Iept rod xopevtod’ 
f. 1246. 

36. “ Avkovpyouv Kata Aewxparous” 
argument. f. 1300. 

37. “ Topyiov ‘EXévys éyxapuov.” £. 152. 

38. “Todatrod irép IlaAapndovs droXoyia.” 
f. 1540. 

39. “’AAKiddpavros ’Odveceds xara Tada- 
pndovs * mpodooias.” f. 15 9. 

40, “ AeoBdvaxros  modutuKds 
toA€uov TOV KopwOiwv.” f. 162. 

41. “IIporperrixds tod adrod.” f. 1625. 

Ends: “ 

42. “"Ere rod avrov 

f. 165. 
Beg : 
43. “ Iept moAtreias * 
See Cat. Burney MSS. 


’ 


: with argument. 


: with 


jept Tov 


oa. ee N s ” 
TA LEPG UpLLV kaXa yeyove. 


ny a ” 
mTept TOV avTor. 


” . Naey 
“ Kat ra iepa KkaAd. 


“‘Hpwoov.” f. 1660. 


87,—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 96. (ff. 1—144). 
Paper : ff. 144. 111.8 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Flore mee 1 “Ered cé0n obv eg ev brwpevtia,” by a 
scribe Marcus. a cent. 

‘«Est Monasterii S. Petri de Perusio.” 

. “Tad &veotw ev THdE ™ BiBry’ bie By | 
. * Avdoxidov mepi 7 tov pvortypiov.” £. 1b. 
3. “Y2ép Tis éavrod xabddov.” f. 160. 
“Yrtp ras tov Aaxedatpoviwv eipyvys” 
with argument. f. 19. 
5. “ Kara ’AAKyBiddov :” 
f. 24, 
6. “ Bios "Ioatov.” f. 280. 
7. “’Ioatov rept tod KAewvipov Apo” 
with argument. f. 29. 
Ends: “ ovciav e&ew BeBavorépay.” 
8. Ilepi rod MevexAéous KAnpov : & few lines. 
fa. 


with argument. 


Beg: GAX’ éreidy To mpaypa. 
y= Tod Tvppov KArjpou kat [xara] roijow 
mpos TO yévos Suapaprupias” : with argument. 
f. 31. 
10. Ilept tod Nixoorpdérov xKAyjpov : 
argument. f. 37. 


with 














now 
ent. 


vith 





11. Tlepit rod Arxaoyévovs xAypov: with 
argument. f. 40. 

12. Hept rod PiAoKrypovos KAypov: with 
argument. f. 44. 
13. Tlept tod “ArroAAodwpov KxAnpov: with 
argument. f. 480. 
14, Tepi rod 
argument. t. 53. 
15. Tlept rod ’AorudpiAov xAypov: with 
argument. f. 576. 

16. “IIpds Zevaiverov wept tod ’Apurtrapxov 
k\jpov””: with argument. f. 61. 

17. “Ilept rod “Ayviov xAypov”: with 
argument. f. 64. 

18. “ Aewapxov xara Anpuoobévors.” f. 70. 

19. Kara ’Apurroyeirovos. f. 82. 

20. “Kara ®iwroxXéous.” f: 85. 

21. “Tévos ’Avripdrvros.”’ f. 87. 

22. “’Avrip@vros appaxeias Kata Tis 
paptupias.” f. 87d. 

23. “ Karyyopia povov arapaonpos” : with 
argument. f. 90. 

24, “’AroXoyia eis TO aitd tpaypa”: with 
argument. f. 91. 

25. “Karnyopia torepos” : with argument. 
f, 920. 

26. “’EE daodoyias 6 vorepos”: with 
argument, f. 930. 

27. “Karnyopia pdvov dxovoiov”: with 
argument. f. 940. 

28. “’AmoAoyia povov dkovoiov”: with 
argument. f. 940. 

29. “’Ex xatyyopias 6 tuorepos.” f. 96. 

30. “’E€ dzroXoyias 6 torepos.” f. 97. 

31. “Karnyopia ddvov mepi tod Aé€yovros 
apuiverOa”’: with argument. f. 98. 

32. “’Amodoyia pdovov bv ds dpvvopevos 
dréxrewev”’: with argument. f. 980. 

33. “’Ex xarnyopias 6 torepos”: with 
argument. f. 99. 

34, “’EE drodoyias 6 vorepos.” f. 100. 

35. “Tlept rod “Hpwdov dovov”: with 
argument. f. 101. 

36. “Tlept rod xopevrod”: with argument. 
f. 1100. 

37. “Avkovpyov xara Aewxpdrovs”: with 
argument. f. 1150. 

38. ’AdkiSduavros "Odvacets Kata Ta- 
Aaundous. f. 132. 
_ 89, “Topyiov trép Tadapijdovs arodoyia.’ 
f, 134, 

40. “ AeoBuvaxros odutiKds rept Tov 
tod€uov tov KopwOiwv.” f. 1376. 

41. “TIporpertixds rod abrod.” f. 138. 

42. “Tlepi woAcretas* “Hpwdov.” f. 141. 

43. Twelve elegiac verses: “Ei xa 
ee Oupos mapos eoxe BEBndos,” ke. 


Kipwvos «Aypov: with 


? 


See Cat. Burney MSS. 
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LYSIAS. 


88,—Brir Mus. Burney MS. 85 (ff. 55b—69). 
Vellum: ff. 14. 73x 5 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With Isocrates. [No. 91]. End XV cent. 


“ Avoiov pyropos émitaduos.” 


ISOCRATES. 


89.—Brir. Mvs. Harley MS. 5660 (ff. 13—37). 
Vellum : ff. 25. 94x5} inches. Written in Italy. 
XV cent 


l. "Iooxpdrovs “‘ mpos 
Baorgcias.” f. 13. 

2. “’Iooxparous mpos Anuovikov tapaivecis.” 
£238. 

3. “NuxoxAjs 7) ovppaxids.” f. 29. 


90.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 6301 ff. (74-123). 
Paper: ff. 50. 84x6 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With Homer’s Batrachomyomachia [No. 
21). Late XV cent 

1. “’Iaoxpdrovs Adyos mapaveTiKds mpds 


- 


Anpovicov.” f. 7 
2. “’Iooxpdtovs mpos Nuxoxdéa epi 
Baoirétas. Aoyos devrepos.” f. 916. 
3. “ NixoxAéous wept ToD mas det dpyerOau.” 
f. 114. 
Unfinished ; ends in § 24. 


NixoxA€a Tept 


91,—Brir. Mvs. Burney MS, 85. (ff. 3—55). 
Vellum: ff. 53. 73 x 5 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. With Lysias [No. 88]. End XV cent. 

1. “"Iooxpérovs pds Anpdvixov dédyos 
mapawerixos.” f, 3. 

2. “ Tlpds NuxoxAéa wept Bacrrcias.” f. 130. 

3. “Evaydpas.” f. 25. 

4. “"EXevys éyxopuov.” f. 416. 

Preceded by a list of abbreviations. 


92.—Brit. Mus. Burney MSS. 75 (ff. 165b.— 
168). Paper: ff. 8. 8%x5} inches. Minuscules ; 
in part, in minute characters. Written in Italy. XV 
cent, 

“"Igoxpdrous pytopos mpos Anpdvixov 
Tapaiverts.” 


93.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5609 (ff. 21— 
49). Vellum: ff. 29. 83 x 54inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. XVcent. ; 

“Philippi Caimi J. U. D. Utinensis.” 

1 ee *Iowxparovs 7 pos NuxoxA€a rept 
Baowreias.” f. 21. 

2. “NexoxAjs 7) ovppaxucds.” f, 236. 


94,—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 87. Paper: 
ff. 26. 64x41 inches. Minuscules. XVI cent. 

“"Tooxpdrous pos Nuxoxdéa rept B aciWias.” 

“Desiderantur omnia a verbis, pos 
dperiv adpeAjoeuev, ed. Lond. 1749, vol. i. 
p. 57, 1 5, ad verba ra yap towidra tov, 
p. 61, L 4.”—“Inscite scriptus.” — Cat. 
Burney MSS. 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


95.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 6322. (ff. 1— 
184). Paper: ff. 184. 11}x84 inches. Minuscules. 
With works of Aristotle, etc. Written probably in 
Italy. XV cent. 

‘* Liber ecclesiae coll. de Ripon.” Bought, for the 
Harley Library, of Dr. Mangey [Thomas Mangey, 
prebendary of Durham ?], 22 June, 1726. 

1. OAvvOiaxor Aoyor f. 1. 

Colophon: “ Anpoobévous 6dvvOiaxav 
Adyo Tpeis.” 

2. “ Anpoobévous xara Pirirrov a’. 
&.” f. 150. 

3. “ Tod atrod repi eipyvys.” f. 25. 

4, “Anpoobévovs kata Piriirrov ff’. Adyos 
qT.” f. 270. 

5. “ Anuoobévous mepi ’AXovycov. Adyos £'.” 
f. 320. 

6. “ Anuoobévos repi Xeppovywov. Adyos 4” 
f. 380. 

7. “ Anpoobevous kata Pidimrov y'.” f. 480. 

8. “ Anpoobevous cata Pirirmov 0.” f. 59. 

9. ““ Anpoobevous mpos tHy PUirmov érurto- 
Ajv. Adyos ut” £. 7 

In another hand :— 

10. “[Anpoobevors car’ Aur]xivov zepi mapa- 
mpeo Betas.” f. 75. 

1l. “Aicyxivov imép ris maparpeoBetas.” 
f. 117d. 

12. “Tlepi rod 
f. 141. 

13, “ Anpoobevous éxuradguos.” f. 179. 


96.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5670. Paper: 
ff. 180. 114x7$ inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. XV cent. 
Bought, for the Harley Library, of John Gibson, 
13 Feb. 1723. 
1. ’OdvvOaxoi Adyo a’, B’. f. 1. 
2. ’OdvvOtaxds Adyos ¥: withargument. f.6d. 
. Kara ®iAirrov a’ : with argument. f. 10. 
. [lept ris eipyrvns. f. 15. 
. Kara @irrov PB; 7’, &. f. 17. 
6. Ips tiv PiAtrrov émuwroAnv: 
argument. f. 320. 
7. ILepi ‘AXovyoov: with argument. f. 340. 
8. Ilept Xeppovycov : with argument. f. 38d. 
9. Kara ‘Avdporiwvos: with argument. 
f. 440. 
10, Kara Mediov: with argument: f. 526. 
ll. Kara *ApioroKparovs : with argument. 
f. 730. 
12. Tepit rod orepdvov: with argument. 
f. 95. 
13. Ilepi rs tapazpeoBeias: with argument. 
f. 123. 
14. Kara 
f. 160. 


Adyos 


atepavov Anpocbeévors.” 


with 


Tiwoxparovs: with argument. 


97,—Brir. Mus. Egerton MS, 942. Vellum: 
ff. 246. 8x42 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
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Italy for a member of the Farnese family. Late XV 
cent. 
Purchased in 1842. 
1. “ AtBaviov irdGeots Tov Adyov Anpoobe- 
vous.” f. A 
2. ’OAvvOaxoi Adyor: with arguments. f. 5. 
3. “Kara PuAirrov ” Adyou:with arguments. 
£29. 
4. “’EmoroAy PiAirrov mpos ’AOnvatovs.”’ 
f. 800. 
5. “Ilpos ryv eémurroAnv Tov 
with argument. f. 86. 
6. “Tlepi ris eipyvys”: 
fF. 900. 
4. “© Tlept 
Fr. O¥. 
8. “ Tlepi 
f. 1060. 
9. “Tepi 
f. 115. 
10. “Tlepi Meyadorodirav ” : 
ment. f. 1240. 
ie Ilepi THS TOV 
with argument. f. 1510. 
12. “Ilept trav zpos Adeavdpov ovvOyKav ” : 
with argument. f. 140. 
13. “Kara ’Avdpotiwvos”’ : 
f. 147. 
14. “ Tlepi rod oredavov.” f. 169. 
Illuminated initials at the beginning of the 
several orations ; and, on the first page, a 
delicately worked border, in which is the 
shield of arms of the Farnese family. 


PDidirrov” 


with argument. 


“‘AXovyoov”: with argument. 


outagews” : with argument. 


CVPLLOpLOV ”: with argument. 


with argu- 


‘Podiwv éAevbepias” : 


with argument. 


98—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5724 (ff. 100— 
163). Paper: ff. 64. 8x54 inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. With works of Hesiod [No. 26], 
Euripides [No. 45], ete. Late XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

es AiBaviov copurtod mepl Tov yevous 
Anpocbevous Tov propos Kat Tov Adywv adroit 
trobéoes.” f. 100. 

2. ’OdvvOvaxot Adyor : 
f. 103d. 

3. “Kara Airrov 
argument. f. 1246. 

4. [epi rijs eipyvys : with argument. f. 1340. 

5. Kara immo Adyos B : with argument. 
f. 140. 

6. Tlepi “AXovijoou : with argument. f. 147. 

7. Tepi Xeppovycov : with argument. f.1530. 


with arguments. 


Adyos es with 


99.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5728 (ff. 49—80). 
Paper: ff. 32. 83x6 inches. Minuscules. X\ 
cent. ; 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

1. ArBaviov Bios Anpocbevovs. f. 49. 

2. Odvvbraxot Adyou a’, PB : with arguments 
and scholia. f. 52. 

Imperf. at the end. 








ite XV 


Loo Ge- 


ES. 
ents, 


poh (ia 
LOUS. 
Tov” 


1ent. 


ent, 











100.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 10,060 (ff. 101— 
134). Paper: ff. 34. 84% 5} inches. Minuscules, 
XVI cent. 

Purchased in 1836 from Bp. Heber’s Library. 
Book-plate of Hon. Frederic North. 

Anpoobevovs OdvvOtakoi Aoyou a, 8: with 
arguments and scholia. 


101.—Bnrir. Mus. Harley MS, 6311 A. Vellum: 
ff. 79. 74x54 inches. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. Late XV cent. 

Bought, for the Harley Library, of John Gibson, 
with other MSS. from Italy, 17 June, 1721. 


, , ” A , 
“ Anpoobevous Adyos” wept Tod oTEedhavov. 


HYPERIDES. 


102.—Brir. Mus. Papyri, eviii, exv. Large 
portion 11 ft. 3 in. x1 ft.; and thirty-three small 
fragments. Uncials. I cent. B.c. (#) From the dis- 
trict of Thebes, in Egypt; cviii (the fragments) having 


Ncholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem Townley- 
ana recensuit Ernestus Maass. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, vol. I. 1887, vol. II. 
1888, £1 16s. 


THoucH the two volumes of this collection— 
the fifth and sixth of the Oxford edition 
of the Scholia on the /tiad—bear different 
dates, and the preface to the first is signed 
‘Oct. 1885,’ they have only now been issued. 
It is thus nearly ten years since Romer 
showed that the ‘Scholia B,’ vols. III. and 
IV. of the series, were a slovenly and 
mutilated copy of an original which was far 
better preserved in the Victorian codex (V). 
It was generally, and as it now appears 
correctly, assumed that V was only a copy 
of the Townley Scholia ; so that the publi- 
cation of the latter has been for some time 
a recognized need of criticism. It is a 
matter of congratulation that the Clarendon 
Press should have so thoroughly repaired 
the error into which Dindorf was led by the 
general opinion of his day. It only remains 
to regret the waste which would have been 
saved if the Townley Scholia had come first, 
as it would then have been unnecessary to 
publish anything more of B than the ex- 
cerpts from Porphyrius and _ occasional 
variants to the text of T. But the MS. 
seems destined throughout to waste energy ; 
for the whole mass has actually been copied 
twice, by the Provost of Oriel as well as 
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been obtained by Mr. A. C. Harris, and exv by 
Mr. Joseph Arden, in 1847. 
Bought for Brit. Mus. in 1872 and 1879. 


1. Adyos kara Anpoobévous itp trav “Apra- 
Aefwy [eviii]. 

2. “ATIOAOTIA YIIEP AYKO®PONOS.” 

3. “YITEP EYEENITIIMOY EISATTEAIAS 
ATIOAOLIA ITPOS ILOAYEYKTON.” 

Ed. Churchill Babington, 1850, 1853 ; and others. 

See Cat. Anc. MSS. in B. M. 


103.—Brir. Mus. Papyrus, xcviii. Fragment. 
3 ft. 64in. x9} in. Uncials. II cent. Obtained in 
1856, in the district of Thebes in Egypt, by Rev. H. 
Stobart. 

Bought for Brit. Mus. in 1857. 


Adyos éritaduos. 
Ed. Churchill Babington, 1858. 
See Cat. Anc. MSS. in B. M. 
KE. Maunpe Tompson. 











by Professor Maass. Why the Clarendon 
Press did not allow Mr. Monro to have the 
credit, as editor, of his labour as transcriber 
it is not easy to understand. 

The plan which Maass has most wisely 
adopted, in spite of the labour involved, of 
noting to each scholium whether or no it is 
contained in A or B, and if so whether in 
a fuller or briefer form, brings out the 
relation of the three MSS. in the clearest 
way. It only needs a glance down tli 
margin to see how rare is a ‘B +’ to 
indicate that B has the fuller form, how 
common is ‘B — ’; while at the same time 
it is remarkable to notice how small is thie 
matter in T which is not to be found in 
either A or B. But it is not so much in new 
matter that the value of the edition is to be 
sought ; it is in the certain knowledge of 
what the MS. had to offer—a knowledge 
which Bekker’s partial and inaccurate edition 
most successfully confused. 

The fault however was not entirely 
Bekker’s; he published from V, and it is 
clear that V though a copy of T was not a 
complete or faithful copy. One or two 
instances wil! make this evident ; the proof 
will be the more welcome as it extends our 
knowledge of the Didymus excerpts. 

On W 587 we have the obviously Didymean 
scholium dvoyxeo: ovtws “Apiotapxoss 6 é 
Sdovios dia B TE ws 7d Kaddpabérnv. This 
is not given by Ludwich, and therefore can 
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hardly be in V; for so careful a collator 
could never have overlooked it. So O 706 
wes ypapovow ‘ovd’ adixero’ (for adryyaye) is 
Didymean, but not given by Ludwich. Q 
304 the meaningless dpa évixds of V should, 
it appears, be dpaevixds, as T gives. N 229, 
Ludwich gives from V ‘ Zynvddoros “ dates [so] 
pliner TOvoLo,” und darnach peGinor : *Apio- 
tapxos[so!] webinorrdvoo.”’ Theconsistency 
of the Scholiast is fully vindicated now that 
we find that the second scholium belongs 
not to 229 at all but to 234, where it gives 
us a new piece of information not to be 
stigmatised by a ‘so!’ In my note on Q 
205 e&evdpiée. twes ‘ e&nveée’ Tis apxns e&€- 
Badrev, V, I suggested that the right form 
might be éegjvagée, as though from advag. It 
now appears that éfjvage is in fact the 
reading of T. On N 358 T has the only 
intelligible form of the scholium, as I long 
ago pointed out, ’Apiorapyos ‘ta 8 épidos’: 
’"Apirtodavys ‘roi. But Maass’s note ‘oi pro 
7» A’ is wrong; A has voi in the text with 
ovtws ’Apurrodavys, adXor dé ‘ ot 8 Epidos.’ It 
is simply impossible that this last clause can 
be, as Maass seems to suppose, a corruption 
of ’Apiorapxos dé ‘ta & Epidos.’ The only 
admissible form of the Scholium, which was 
written for a text with 70, is otrws ["Apiorap- 


xos"] ’"Apurrodavys [roi], dAAox dé ‘ of 8 Epidos.’ 
These cases, collected by a quite superficial 


preliminary examination of the second 
volume, will show that there are by no 
means despicable gleanings to be made even 
in the best worked field, that of the Didy- 
mean excerpts. 

Maass omits to record one fact, which 
should not have been forgotten; viz. that 
two passages at least, = 39—49 and 444— 
456, have obeli appended to them. Whether 
there may be similar cases elsewhere I am 
not sure; but I recorded no more when 
working recently at the MS. Signs such as 
these should surely be included among the 
scholia, as they are equivalent to the state- 
ment ’Apicrapxos 7Gérex: the more so as, 
though the athetesis is not in either case 
directly asserted, it is alluded to on & 444. 

With respect to the date of the MS., 
Maass distinctly adheres to the year 1059, 
deduced from the mutilated colophon ; ‘ unde 
litterarum formas, quae tales sunt quales s. 
xi. et xii. inveniuntur, nequaquam abhorrere 
peritis puto constabit, modo ipsum librum 
inspexerint.’ This however is too confident 
an assertion in face of Mr. Thompson’s 
distinct opinion that the writing cannot be 
so early as the eleventh cent. (Class. Rev. ii, 
103), and the question must be regarded as 
an open one. It is of no particular impor- 
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tance, as the Scholia in any case depend on 
their own merits. To the later history of 
the codex I can add one small fact. It was 
already in Florence in the year 1466, and 
was there employed by the well-known scribe 
John Rhosos of Crete in correcting a MS. of 
the Jliad now in the B.M. and known as 
Harley 5600. Not content with this, Rhosos 
also added to the Townleyanus a good many 
omitted lines—not always with wisdom. 
The following is his most brilliant achieve- 
ment. After H 195 he found in his 
archetype, written no doubt either imme- 
diately below the last or above the first 
line of a page, the modest but correct com- 
ment, xavredlev trorAdBwow jpas poBnOjva 
avrovs. Not content with solemnly inserting 
this beautiful hexameter into his own text, 
he has carefully written it in the margin of 
the Townleyanus, with the proper a, 6 and y 
to make sure that it should be read in the 
right place, and the usual oriyos to show that 
it 7s a line and must not be mistaken for a 
scholium. Rhosos has not added any other 
scholia; some of the metrical headings to 
books are in his hand, and so is the note 
after B 493 Aeire évratOa 6 katdédoyos’ orixo 
Tr). 

Confidence may no doubt be felt in Maass’ 
transcription, the more so as he had the use 
of Mr. Monro’s copy. But in comparing 
some of the scholia, taken at random, with 
the MS., I find some corrections to make. 
E 586 the reading of T is drérruopa, not 
arorrvypa, and this is required by the sense, 
as I showed in Journ. Phil. xii. 290. Z 164 
teOvains & Ipotre] xaddv oor 76 arobavetv «i py 
tov KabvBpicavrds oe Katuryvoes’ GAN «i 
Bote Liv, €xeivov dvede’ ci yap eve HOAnoE 
Bidoacba, od cod deioerar. Here adds 
should be read for éAA of T, the compendium 
for ws having been omitted in the MS. ; the 
two explanations are obviously inconsistent. 
© 542 note, ‘ érapdpevos B: éreppwpévos’ ; 
this is misleading, as T also has émaupdpevos, 
eppw being only interlined. Somewhat more 
serious is X 263, given by Maass évredOev 7 
mapoysia * <dsAvKou> dpva, dirovtow épactai, 
with note ‘supplevi ex Plat. Phaedr. p. 211 
et Diogeniano.’ But the MS. has éevreiée 
} Tapounia ‘dpva dirodor Avcou, véov ds pidéov- 
aw épacrai,’ which needs no addition ; Maass 
has evidently dropped some words owing to 
his eye wandering from ¢uAotax to diréovow. 
But occasional errors of this sort must be 
excused out of gratitude to the scholar who 
has carried through so laborious and thank- 
less a task. 

Watrer Lear. 
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The Dramas of Sophocles, Rendered in English 
Verse. By Sir Grorce Youne. Cambridge: 
Deighton and Bell. London: Bell and 

Sons. 12s. 6d. 








Sir Grorce Youna’s Preface is nothing less 
than admirable. Of course he can be speak- 
ing of himself only when he says that ‘ of 
the principal authors of Greek and Roman 
antiquity Sophocles perhaps offers the most 
tempting field to a translator.’ As a matter 
of fact Homer has tempted twenty where 
Sophocles has tempted one. But all Sir 
George’s criticisms of those who have anti- 
cipated him in the task, the canons that he 
lays down for the translator in general, 
especially the precedence which he assigns 
to ‘the hard and yet self-rewarding duty of 
taking pains,’ the ideal that he sets before 
himself in the special work of translating 
Sophocles—all these will meet with almost 
unmixed approbation from the judicious 
reader, Especially deserving of praise is 
his remark, which sounds like a truism when 
it is stated but yet has been much neglected, 
that the verse which represents a dramatist 
must be dramatic, not idyllic, as some pre- 
vious translators have made it, still less, it 
may be added, prosaic, after the fashion of 
others. Altogether these twenty-seven pages 
of Preface are exceptionally full of sound 
criticism and good sense. 

How then has the translator done his 
work, how far can he be said to have come 
up to his ideal? A reviewer who gives what 
is necessarily too brief a time to an estimate 
of the work of fourteen years, revised during 
a further period of ten (Preface, p. xv.), is at 
least bound to express his opinion with 
reserve. But he may say, without hesita- 
tion, that the first and foremost duty of 
accuracy has been amply discharged. One 
may differ here and there from the trans- 
lator—and indeed there will always be open 
questions in the rendering of Sophocles—but 
one sees very soon that it is an accurate 
scholar that is at work, and that he has 
been at great pains to use all the appliances 
that would make his version as correct as 
possible. Then we come to its literary 
merit. ‘My hope is that at worst my ren- 
dering may be found more readable, while 
not less accurate than any other.’ This is 
a modest aspiration, and we may say generally 
that it seems to have been fulfilled. Where 
the poet is at his highest the translator 
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THE DRAMAS OF SOPHOCLES. 


expresses himself with a force that is not 
unworthy of his original. Take for instance 
the great speech of Ajax before he falls upon 
his sword. 





‘ Now he stands fast, my executioner ; 

Most trenchant so—if there were leisure left 
To reason about it ; being, first, Hector’s gift, 
The most unwelcome foeman to my sight— 
And worse detested ; he is fixed, besides, 
In hostile soil, the Troad ; newly edged 
Upon the whetting-stone that feeds on steel ; 
And I myself fixed him, and set him well, 
Of my quick death a most kind instrument ! 
So we are ready ; and in due course thou first, 
Zeus, as is right, befriend me! I shall demand 
No mighty boon of thee ; send us some herald 
To carry the ill news to Teucer’s ear, 
That he may raise me, first, where I have fallen 
Upon this sword, while my blood reeks on it, 
Lest I be seen first by some enemy, 

And be cast out, a prey for dogs and fowl, 
Headlong. er rae ee eee 
OEE ay eae . . . O Death, Death, 

Come, look me in the face! And yet with thee 

I can hold converse when I meet thee, there ; 

But you, the instant beams of shining day 

And the careering Sun, once more I name, 

And ye shall never hear my voice again. 

O Light! O sacred soil of Salamis 

My native land! O altar of my home! 

Thou glorious Athens ! and thy sons, my playmates, 

You springs, you rivers here, and plains of Troy— 

You I address—Comrades of mine, farewell! 

This his last word Ajax bestows on you ; 

The next is greeting to the Shades below.’ 

Now this is good, one may say, very good. 
It is vigorous, it is eminently dramatic. 
There is a certain ruggedness about it which 
exactly suits the speaker and the occasion. 
And this doubtless is one of the passages 
which the translator tells us it has been his 
habit to carry about with him. And there 
are many such. In fact excellence of this 
kind is the rule. But I think that now 
and then Sir George Young has failed to 
remember his own admirable maxim that ‘it 
is not enough to make careful versions of 
favourite passages, and to fill up the intervals 
with a rapidly-written sketch.’ Here, for 
instance, is his rendering of the burst of 
rage with which Oedipus, fresh from his 
interview with Tiresias, meets the man 
whom he believes to have suborned the 
prophet. 


‘ Fellow, how cam’st thou hither? Dost thou boast 
So great a front of daring as to come 
Under my roof, the assassin clear of me 
And manifest pirate of my royalty ? 
Tell me, by heaven, did you detect in me 
The bearing of a craven, or a fool, 
That you laid plans to do it? or suppose 
I should not recognise your had in this 
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With craft approaching and defend myself ? 

Is it not folly this attempt of yours, 

Without a following, without friends, to hunt 
After a throne, a thing which is achieved 

By aid of followers and much revenue ?’ 


Now this seems to me wanting in dramatic 
energy. That eleven lines should be ex- 
panded into thirteen is a trifle—and indeed 
I quite agree with Sir George Young that 
it is a ‘superstition’ to make a point of 
rendering a Jine by a line. But the passage 
has a certain air of verbosity about it. It 
is not the speech of a furious man. Dryden 
describes some one whose name I forget as 
the most honest of critics because he always 
tried to show how a thing ought to be done. 
Let me try to earn the same praise. Sir 
George’s first line I appropriate. 

‘ Fellow, how cam’st thou hither? Dost thou boast 

A front so bold that after proved intent 

To slay me, filch my kingship, thou hast dared 

To pass these doors? Come say, by all the gods, 

Didst find me fool or coward that thy heart 

Such plot contrived? Didst think I should not 

note 

Its stealthy coming on, or noting fail 

To strike it down? Art thou not fool thyself 

To seek, thus bare of followers and friends, 

The power which followers and wealth must win ?’ 

We have not space to deal at any length 
with the translator’s theory and practice in 
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dealing with the choral odes and lyrical] 
It must suffice to give as a 


passages. 
the famous 


specimen his rendering of 
Evirrov, g€ve, taade xwpas. 


‘ Stranger, thou art come to rest 
Where the pasturing folds are best 
Of this land of goodly steeds, 

In Colonos’ glistening meads, 
Where the clear-voiced nightingale 
Oftenest in green valley-glades 
Loves to hide her and bewail ; 


Under wine-dark ivy shades, 

Or the leafy ways, untrod, 

Pierced by sun or tempest never, 

Myriad-fruited, of a god ; 

Where in Bacchanalian trim 

Dionysus ranges ever 

With the nymphs who fostered him ; 
2, 

‘ And with bloom each morning there 
Sky-bedewed, in clusters fair 
Without ceasing flourishes 
The narcissus, from of old 
Crown of mighty goddesses, 

And the crocus, rayed with gold ; 
Nor do sleepless fountains fail, 
Wandering down Cephissus’ streams ; 
3ut with moisture pure return, 
Quickening day by day the plains 
In the bosom of the vale ; 
Which nor choirs of Muses spurn, 
Nor the Queen with golden reins, 
Aphrodita, light-esteems.’ 
A, J. Cuurcu. 


FLAVIT JOSEPHI OPERA. 


Flavit Josephi Opera. Edidit et apparatu 
critico instruxit BeNnEpictTus Nisse. Vol. 
I. Antiquitatum Iudaicarum Libri i-v., 
1887. Vol. II. Antiquitatum Iudaicarum 
Libri vi.-—x., 1886. Berolini: Weidmann. 
Vol I. 14 Mk. Vol IL 12 Mk. 

Editio Minor. Vol. I. II. (ditto). 3 
Mk, each. 


Scuoxars who have long felt the need of a 
good text of the works of Josephus cannot 
fail to give a very hearty welcome to these 
two volumes, which form the first instalment 
of Benedict Niese’s long promised edition. 
It is now more than one hundred and sixty 
years since Hudson’s celebrated edition of 
Josephus first appeared (Oxford 1720), to 
which Havercamp’s edition (Amsterdam 
1726), so widely known and quoted, 
contributed no fresh material. Since 
that date, with the exception of Cardwell’s 
edition of The Jewish War (De Bello Judaico. 


2 vols. Oxford, 1837), practically no real 


advance has been made in our knowledge of 
the text of Josephus. The editions of 
Oberthiir (3 vols. Leipsic, 1782-5) and of 
Richter (6 vols. Leipsic, 1826-7) are litile 
better than reprints, while the texts of 
Dindorf (2 vols. Paris, 1845-7) and of 
Bekker (6 vols. Teubner: Leipsic, 1855-6), 
though contributing certain corrections and 
improvements, make no claim to be the fruit 
of thorough and scientific editing. 

Professor Niese first applied himself to 
his laborious task in 1873. Since then he 
has made it his business to collate in person 
all the chief MSS. of Josephus, and to sub- 
ject to a careful examination all the subsi- 
diary material furnished by the Latin 
version, by the so-called Epitome, and by 
the works of Zonaras, &e. &e. The two 
volumes which have already appeared con- 
tain Books I.—X. of the Antiquities in an 
improved text with an ‘apparatus criticus’ 
at the foot of the page. A Latin preface 
(pp. i.-lxxxiv.), prefixed to Vol. I., describes 
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in detail the extant authorities for the pre- 
paration of a text of the Antiquities, and 
summarises the editor’s criticisms upon this 
material and his methods of handling it. 
Professor Niese insists very strongly upon 
the superior excellence of the text preserved 
in the two celebrated MSS., Codex Regius 
at Paris (R), and Codex Oxoniensis at the 
Bodleian Library (O), as compared with 
that to be derived from any other source ; but 
he is obliged to admit that the text even in 
these two MSS. is far from satisfactory. The 
corruption of the text in Josephus’s writings 
is very deep-seated ; and, the investigation of 
it having been delayed so long, an editor, who 
is practically breaking up new soil, can 
hardly hope at first to do more than present 
an improved text and bring to light all 
possible information as to variant readings 
and proved corruptions. It is this which 
Niese’s edition succeeds in doing with 
laborious accuracy and minuteness. When 
brought toa completion, it will furnish for 
years to come a foundation for all critical 
work applied to the text of Josephus. 

As the result of his investigations, the 
Editor is of opinion that the text of all 
extant authorities for the Antiquities can 
be traced back to a single archetype of 
the third century a.p. Further back he 
deems it impossible to follow its history. 

The ordinary textual difficulties are 
aggravated in the case of the Antiquities by 
the tendency of copyists to assimilate the 
words of Josephus to those of the Old Testa- 
ment, and to adapt the spelling of proper 
names to the forms and. sounds familiar to a 
later century. In the present edition the 
utmost pains have been taken to extricate 
the earliest readings from the corruptions 
which the authority of the Biblical text and 
familiarity with a different transliteration 
have combined to produce. 

Comparing this text with that of one of 
the ordinary editions, e.g. Teubner’s, we 
naturally find that the great majority of 
the alterations are matters of little import- 
ance. There are not many instances in 
which the improved text throws so much 
additional light upon a passage as is the 
case In 1x. 284 (=1ix. xiv. 2), cat "EXovAatos 
Gepéevov adtd vas éBactdevoev ern tpaxovra€s. 
obtos drooravtwy Kirratwy dvarhevoas mpooy- 
yayero attovs wdAw’ émt tovrov SeAdpias 6 
TOV ’Acoupiov Baowreds «.7.X., where the 
‘Teubner text has xai "EXovAatos évopa éBaat- 
Aevoey €rn Tpidxovra €€. Otros, drootavtwr 
Kurratwv, TpoonyayeTo avrovs 
madw. "Ent rovrous wéuas 6 tov ’Acovpivv 
Baoedbs «.7.X. In the last sentence, the 


> , 
avarAevoas 
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reading of R and O émi rov‘rous eAdpipas has 
received its true explanation from the Latin 
‘contra quos denuo Salamanassis Assyriorum 
rex’ (Praef. xxxiii). The use made here 
and elsewhere of the Latin version makes 
us wish for fuller information as_ to 
the materials for the text which Niese 
employs, 

In another passage x. 18 (=x. i. 4), where 
the text is notoriously in an almost desperate 
condition, Niese’s reading (rapayOeis obv id 
tovtwv 6 Bactredbs Yevayxelpiwos * ri tov iepéa 
* &s ovTos 6 
Bacwreds eri tov tév Aiyurriwvy Gor! Baoiréa 
iepea. OvTa TOU ‘Hdaiczov, TOALOpK@V de TO 
IleAovowv cAvoe 


tov Hdaiorov otparedoat eXeyev 


THv moAuopKiay e& aitias 
ToavTys’ nigaro 6 Bactrcds tov Aiyu@riwy To 
Ged, © yevopevos exykoos 6 Oeds TAnYHV evoKI ret 
76 "ApaB.) probably rightly rejects as a 
gloss the well-known citation of Herodotus, 
which anticipates the allusion made a 
little later in the same chapter; the text 
of the same passage in Teubner’s edition 
runs as follows: rapaxdels ov tard tovTwv 6 
Baorreis SevaxnpyBos ampaxtos, as edyy, 
dvéxwpyoe, Katadurov 7d TlyAdvovov. Ilepi 


; a 
TOUTOV TOU 


SevaxnpiBov Kai “Hpddoros ev tH 


Ni , a ¢ a > ~ 4 ‘ e e € 
OevTEpG. TWV LOTOPLWV QvuTOU Ppyot, WS OUTOS O 


eo ae a > ,  *#e# eK EO 
Bactr<dbs €7TL TOV TWV Atyurtiwv } “ Lléepew 


évta Tov “Hoatorov €AGor, modwpkav dé Td 
IInAovowov, eAvoe tiv ToAvopKiav e& dutias 
tovrys. “Hisaro 6 tepeds tov Aiyurtiv TO 
Geo, o yevoper os bankoos 6 Geds a7Anyiyv EVOKYTTEL 
TO "Apa fit. 

We take at random a few instances in 
which Niese’s text restores almost with cer- 
tainty an unusual word, which has occasioned 
various readings ; compare i. 258 ( =i, xviii. 1) 
‘Efpato. yap 7d yoavpov tpixwpa €yovcw, 
where the common reading has oyepov for 
Hoavpov : v. 50 ( = V.1. 16) ovvacricavras for 
cupmetoavtes: Vi. 284 (= vi. xiii, 4) tHv 
Kpoxvoa Tov iwatiov for tiv wrépvya: vil. 242 
(= vil. x. 2) xaopa...dxavés for ddaves: ix. 
271 (= ix. xii. 3) rv Aeyopéevny ddcka for 
macxa. The description of Jael .v 208 (= 
v. v. 4) 7Aov eAdoaca odipy Kata TOD oTOpaTos 
kal Tov xeAvviov is much more vigorous than 
that of the ordinary text 7Aov €Adcaca odipy 
dua tod Kpotddov airod, where perhaps the 
reading is due to the LXX., érnée tov taooa- 
Nov év TO Kpotddy avror. 

The most frequent class of variation is to 
be found in the spelling of proper names. 
These furnish differences of reading on almost 
every page. Generally of course the varia- 
tion in the text is very slight, as the insertion 
of the aspirate, e.g. in “ABpapos and ‘Teprya, or 
a change in the spelling which scarcely affects 
the pronunciation, as ’Axapév for ’Axxapwy 
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"HAC for ’HAeci, ’Apoppaios for ’Apwpaios, 
"lapOas for IepOys, &c. In other cases we 
find well-known names with unlooked for 
forms, e.g. NeBpav for X«Bpar e.g. i. 345 (= 
i, xxii. 1) and often: KeveAddwy for Keveridwv 
v. 207 (= v. v. 4), Zaxxilas for Dedexias xX. 
102 (= x. vii. 1), &e. Of special interest are 
such readings as ’ABipedexos for ’Ayxiyédrexos 
in vi. 378 (= vi. xiv. 9), Keviafos for ’OOvindos 
in v. 184 (= v. ili. 3), "Idovpaiay for "lovdaiav 
in v. 81 (= v. 1. 22), "Iwacov for ‘lepoBdapov 
in ix, 185 (= ix. viii. 7). 

The few conjectural emendations which 
Niese has ventured to make are generally of 
a very simple character, e.g. tpoojoav for 
mpooyecay, iii, 313 = iii. vi. 5; dednAdKapev 
for edcONAWKELY, v. 89 = v. i. 23. 

There are a few misprints, which are 
chiefly noticed in the ‘Corrigenda’ prefixed 
to vol. i. But we notice the absence of 
breathing and accents in xati in vol. i., 
p. 313, line 20, advAaxrorépus, vol. 1, p. 340, 
line 1, ozws, vol. i, p. 355, line 1, oxro, 
vol. i., p. 362, line 1, and the form, vol. ii., 
p. 99, line 2, tvxxdvovra, which may be 
added to the list. 


An Editio Minor, without either preface 
or apparatus criticus, but preserving the 
references to the parallel passages in the 
LXX., and recording a few principal variant 
readings, has recently appeared. Being less 
bulky in size and much cheaper in price, 
these little volumes will be very acceptable 
to general students. 

H. Rye. 


Vol. I. 
NABER. 


Flavit Josephi Opera Omnia. 
Recognovit SamuEL ADRIANUS 
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Teubner. 
Graec. et. Rom. Teubneriana). 


1888. (Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
3 Mk. 


Since the above was written, we have 
received the first volume (containing Books 
i-v of the Antiquities) of a new edition of 
Josephus in the Teubner series. The Editor, 
S. A. Naber of Amsterdam, has availed 
himself of Niese’s important work and has 
also been able to make use of materials for 
the text, collected during a long life of 
patient study by the late eminent scholar, 
Holwerda. In his Preface Naber somewhat 
deprecates the exceptional value attached by 
Niese to Codd. R and O, and pleads for 
& more generous recognition of Cod. M 
(Marcianus). 

Although in a volume of this small and 
handy series there is little scope for any 
discussion of the text, Naber has been able 
to devote 18 pages to a brief summary of 
the chief disputed readings—especially 
recording those in which he differs from 
Niese or wishes to call attention to the 
readings of R and O. If Niese has at all 
exaggerated the importance of those two 
MSS. the present edition may serve as a 
suggestive corrective. It is decidedly less 
courageous in the admission of new 
readings; but, being based upon Niese’s 
researches, this revision of Bekker’s text 
affords for popular use a version containing 
most of the assured results of the best 
recent criticism. A comparison of readings 
is rendered easy by the use of Niese’s 
subdivision into chapters, while the adoption 
of Niese’s excellent plan of placing the 
references to Scripture parallel passages at 
the foot of each page will be of great service 
to the student. 


H. E. R. 





RECENT WORK ON CICERO’S DE 


Zz 
EDITIONS. 


Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Fir den Schulge- 
brauch erkliirt von ALFRED GoETHE. Leip- 
zig. Teubner. 1887. pp. iv, 242. 2 Mk. 4. 


Dr. GorTHE has made good use of all that 
has appeared on the subject of this treatise 
since the last edition by Schémann in 1876. 
Though his edition cannot compare with 
Schémann’s as a work of interest and 





TATURA DEORUM. 


originality, yet it avoids some inaccuracies 
and gives much additional information. 
The text followed by him is mainly that 
of ©. F. W. Miiller, the deviations from 
which are mentioned at the end of the volume. 
Many of these consist in a return to the read- 
ing of the MSS. Thus Dr. Goethe agrees 
with me in restoring intellegi potest I 21 
for the intellegi non potest of former editors, 
pudeat for non pudeat I 111, aberrant a con- 
iectura for aberrant coniectura 1 100, adiectis 
for adstrictis 1126 laudandus for laudandue 
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est 1144, Quos deos for hoc eos 1171, a tereti for 
at tereti 11 107, tractae et profectae for tracti 
et profecti II 139, elicimus for eligimus II 151, 
debebant for debebunt IL 163, exuri for excuti 
&e. IIL 7, quod quaeris for qui id quaeris 
Ill 8, extrinsecus for intrinsecus III 36, 
Anactes for Anaces III 53, Hli for Elide 
Til 59, venena for venent III 74. It is a 
pity I think that he did not carry this 
principle further. In my notes I have 
stated my reasons for adhering to the text 
of the MSS. in the examples which follow, 
and should have been glad if Dr. Goethe 
had explained in each case why he thought 
it untenable ; but the misfortune of a school 
edition is that it leaves no room for discus- 
sion of anything which is over the heads of 
schoolboys. I think then that there is no 
need to insert modi after etusdem in I 28, 
or to change et into e¢ in I 72, or the posi- 
tion of possit in 176 (see Corrigenda in my 
vol. iii. p. Ixxxi.), or to read videbatur for 
videatur I'77, or insert non before nihil in 
193, or omit igitur after wt in I 106, or 
insert guam before omnium in I 107, or 
change wt into e¢ in I 112, or repudiarent 
into repudiaret in II 7, or confirmari into 
confirmare II 23, or prima into primum II 33, 
or drop the in before sublime in II 74 and 
141, or insert inde before in lunae II 50, or 
change the position of wnwm in II 74, or eam 
esse yeneratam into eum esse generatum in 
II 75. On the last emendation (borrowed 
from Walker) it may be expedient to say a 
few words, as the reading which I combated 
in my note on the passage was Bouhier’s 
ew... . generata, adopted by all the later edd. 
Walker’s emendation makes excellent sense 
and follows naturally after mundum admin- 
istrari ; the two points to be proved being 
divine creation and divine government. But, 
as I have endeavoured to show in my note, 
the Stoics are no more precluded from say- 
ing naturam ab animantibus principiis esse 
generatam than from saying the same of the 
universe. Both natura and mundus are 
sometimes identified with, and sometimes 
subordinated to the Deity (here vaguely 
denoted by the animantia principia opposed 
to the insensilia principia, the fortuitous 
atoms, of the Epicureans). Thus natura 
forms an intermediate link between ap- 
parently dead matter, which it animates 
and directs (omnes res subiectas esse naturae 
sentienti), and the Deity, who omnem regit 
ipse natuwram (II 77), and indeed constitutes 
nature by infusing the ozeppyarixot Adyor 
throughout the universe. ‘To continue the 
list of passages in which Dr. Goethe seems 
to me to have been ill-advised in giving the 
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corrections of previous editors instead of 
keeping to the MSS.,I prefer Arati eis to 
Arateis in IL 104, partim to partem in II 108, 
artes to utilitates in II 132, deberet to debet 
II 141, quod animal to quid animal in IIT 
33, ignem to igneam in III 35, admisceri to 
ac miscert in IIT 68. 

I take next instances in which the 
MSS. were undoubtedly wrong, but where 
I cannot think that Dr. Goethe has suc- 
ceeded in giving the true text. Thus in 
I 89 the MS. reading argumenti sententiam 
conclusisti is changed to argumenta sententiae 
ce. by Sch. Or. Ba., and to argumento senten- 
tiam ec. by Goethe following Miiller ; but the 
ductus literarum, as well as the sense, since 
several arguments are referred to, seem to 
me to favour Manutius’ reading argumentis 
s.c. A similar instance in which the true 
reading is restored by supposing a final s 
lost before a succeeding initial s, is in II 
117, where MSS. have sublimi before sed: 
Dr. Goethe reads sublime with Ba. Mu. In 
the quotation from Ennius’ Medea (III 65) 
the line nam ut ego illis supplicarem tanta 
blandiloquentia is followed in the MSS. by 
ni orbem V, niobem A, niobe B, an iobem P. 
I believe this to represent i ob rem, cor- 
responding to ei py tu Kepdaivovras in the 
Greek, but Dr. Goethe simply omits it 
without any attempt to explain its insertion 
in the MSS. In some cases I am glad to 
find suggestions of my own supported by 
Dr. Goethe, as in II 47 tantundem undique 
for tantundem. On the other hand I regret 
that he should attempt to defend a use like 
quot annos II 131, which is apparently not 
to be found earlier than in Apuleius, espe- 
cially as the accusative is in this place 
evidently a mere assimilation to the follow- 
ing novos. No less (uixotic is the attempt 
to give to dilatavit in III 22 an opposite 
sense to that which it bore in II 20. There 
are other cases in which the MSS. are 
divided, as in III 68, where I read quem 
clam with A, and Dr. Goethe reads quendam 
with BC and Deiter. But what possible 
sense could guendam have, as used by Atreus 
of the brother with whom he had been 
brought up? 

I will conclude my notice of the text by 
some observations on Dr. Goethe’s own 
conjectural emendations. In the well-known 
crux of I 24, he changes significetur into 
Srigore aut solis igni vexetur. It is not easy 
to see why these words should have been 
lost, and I do not think they give a satis- 
factory sense. In the previous sentence it 
has been argued that tranquillity isimpossible 
to one who, like the mundane god of the 
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Stoics, is for ever whirled round with in- 
conceivable rapidity. Then follows guodque 
in nostro corpore, si minima ex parte < frigore 
aut solis igni vexetur> molestum sit, cur hoc 
idem non habeatur molestum in deo, Not 
only does this make guodque refer to a new 
subject ; it also makes Cicero use in the 
protasis a word (vexetwr) which anticipates 
and is really equivalent to the apodosis 
(molestum sit). Lachmann’s sie incitetur 
seems to me a far more plausible emendation. 
I 110 omnis tamen ista rerum effigies ex 
individuis quomodo corporibus oritur? Dr. 
Goethe reads deorum for rerum on the 
ground that the words effigies and animare 
in the next sentence can only be used of 
persons. But Lucretius says (iv. 85) effigias 
quoque debent mittere tenues res quaeque, and 
the very words omnis tamen show that Cicero 
is about to leave the particular case of the 
gods, and argue generally from the nature 
of atoms, as he does in IT 94 ; while animare 
is merely instanced as one of the remarkable 
powers ascribed to atoms by Epicurus. In 
[I 61 we meet with a really good emendation, 
intellegi for regi, in the sentence quarum 
omnium quia vis erat tanta, ut sine deo regi 
non posset, ipsa res deorum nomen obtinwit. 
In my edition I had pointed out the difficulty 
of regi: Dr. Goethe supports intellegi by 
referring to $ 54 constantiam non possum 
intellegere sine mente. The change from sub 
caput to sub capite in II 110 seems to me 
unnecessary. Other examples of swb fol- 
lowed by an acc. of place, without any pre- 
ceding verb of motion, are given in the 
lexicons ; and there would be more, were 
not editors so eager to change anything 
which is slightly unusual, like i sublime in 
this book. Kuhnast quotes Liv. xxvi. 9, 2 
sub Casinum stativa habita, and the reading 
is supported by the analogy of the ace. of 
time, and by such uses as nares sursum sunt 
(N.D. ii. 141), where a word properly signi- 
fying motion is joined with a verb of rest. 
In II 24 cuius etiam in reliquiis inest calor 
iis quas natura respuerit, where I followed 
Heindorf in reading insit, Goethe harmonizes 
the verbs by reading respuit. II 135 motibus 
linguae cum depulsum et quasi detrusum 
cibum accepit (stomachus) depellit ; Dr. Goethe 
inserts item before depellit ; I prefer to read 
delapsum for depulsum and to insert denuo 
ipse before depellit. In the difficult sentence 
at the commencement of § 143 I do not see 
that the difficulty is at all lessened by 
Dr. Goethe’s insertion of tegerentwr after 
egeremus. 

The explanatory notes are generally to 
the point; fresh illustrations are often 
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given, and occasionally we find notice taken 
of grammatical uses which had been passed 
over by previous commentators ; see the 
notes on adsint 1 14, quae res agatur I 17, 
dixerit I 20, plane velim 161, sed tamen 193, 
inter se wh alits alii I 121, ab ea ratione quae 
docet 11 75, on the doubled diminutive in 
aureola oratiuncula III 43, on the order in 
recte esse dicuntur II 154, and eius Palae- 
monem filium III 139. On the other hand 
difficulties, some of which have led to 
changes of readings on the part of previous 
editors, are often passed over without a note 
e.g. quid igitur mirum st &e. I 77, laudamus 
Athenis Volcanum I 83, effutientem nauseare 
I 84, audire dum inducat II 2, ineredibile 
est si attenderis and lingua finita est dentibus 
II 149, eo valebat III 5, Furiae deae sunt 
[II 49, traversa mente tradidit repagula II 
66. And when explanations are given they 
are not always correct. Thus in I 1 Schwenke 
(Phil. Rundsch. 1888, p. 268) reads cognitio- 
nem, With B and its congeners (Hadoardus 
[K] and the Laurentian Cod. 257 | F}) instead 
of agnitionem, which he says is only found 
in corrections of the other early MSS. The 
latter is however the reading of the Merton 
Codex, and seems to me to give a better 
sense than the former, while the fact of its 
comparative rarity would naturally lead to 
the other being substituted for it. It is the 
interpretation however which I hold to be 
inadmissible. Dr. Goethe after Schwenke 
translates ad cognitionem animi pulcherrima 
est ‘fiir den Forschungstrieb des Geistes. 
Die Untersuchung iiber das Wesen der 
Gotter erdffnet ein herrliches Feld fiir die 
theoretische Spekulation.’ Schwenke sup- 
ports this interpretation by citing Div. i. 15 
where cognitio is followed by the subjective 
gen. hominwm, and considers that the ren- 
dering ‘ennobling as regards our recognition 
of the soul’s nature’ (of which a further 
illustration besides those given in my note 
will be found in Epict. Diss. II 8, 11, 0 
dréocracpa € Tov Geod.. . Ti odv ayvoeis cot 
tiv ebyéveav) would have required the addi- 
tion of the epithet hamani with animi. That 
he is mistaken in his view is, I think, shown 
by the very similar passage (Z'usc. I 70) ut 
deum noris ... sic animum tibi tuum notum 
esse oportere... In animi autem cognitione 
dubitare non possumus...quin nihil sit 
animis admixtum. IL 6 ludis Olympiae the 
translation ‘bei Gen Olympischen Spielen’ 
leaves the construction doubtful: it should 
have been explained that the.phrase is a 
literal rendering of 6 ’OAvpriacw éyov. 1119 
‘uno tempore—vicissim = alio tempore—alio.’ 
That wno tempore preserves its ordinary 
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meaning ‘at one and the same time,’ is 
shown by the preceding consentiens conspirans 
continuata cognatio, as well as by the follow- 
ing wna totius caeli conversione cursus as- 
trorum dispares conservari ; the fixity of 
spring and autumn is another proof of the 
law which governs the universe. II 26 
omnia quae terra concipiat semina, quaeque 
ipsa ex se generata stirpibus infixa contineat, 
ea temperatione caloris orirt. In my note I 
had cited Aristotle to show that stirpibus 
infiza was used of parasitic plants (= érépors 
éyyiyverat pvrois) Which he named as examples 
of spontaneous generation : Dr. Goethe after 
Schwenke identifies it with stirpibus con- 
tinentur, 2 common periphrasis for ‘ plants.’ 
If so, how does he distinguish it from the 
semina of the previous clause, and why does 
he attach it to a particular class of plants, 
those namely which are ipsa ex se generata ? 
II 43 cibo quo utare: it is surprising to find 
cibo described as ‘ praedicativer Ablat.’ after 
the numerous examples cited by Dr. Roby, 
in which ezbo, cibatui, and similar words 
stand as predicative datives at the beginning 
of a clause. ‘II 66 sed Junonem: Dr. Goethe 
denies that sed can bear the meaning I gave 
to it ‘by the way’ (examples of which will 
be found in Draeger § 333, 6) and under- 
stands it, with Degenhart, as opposing the 
non-physical etymology of Juno to the 
physical etymology of "Hpa. But the speaker, 
Balbus, is represented as a thoroughgoing 
Stoic, not likely to criticize the received 
dogmas of his school, and even if he were 
disposed to do so, why should he protest 
against the supposed signification of Juno, 
after accepting just before the analogous 
signification of Jupiter? II 88 dubitant de 
mundo, ex quo oriuntur .. . et fiunt omnia, 
casune ipse sit effectus: it is plain that ipse 
is here used to contrast the world with its 
products ; Dr. Goethe gives the unmeaning 
translation ‘von selbst.’ I have marked 
several other passages in which Dr. Goethe’s 
interpretation seems to me to be either 
wrong or less probable than my own, but 
will only cite two more. In III 3 ste meher- 
cule, where I understand spero from the pre- 
vious sentence, Dr. Goethe’s est seems to me 
quite unsuited to the context. The other is 
III 37 cur se sol referat nec longius progre- 
diatur solstitiali orbi, where Dr. Goethe 
explains orbi as abl. of place; but the pas- 
sage from Aristotle quoted in my note shows 
that it is governed by the comparative longius. 

Not to end with blame however, I 
will mention some points on which Dr. 
Goethe’s view seems to me more correct 
than the one which I had taken. I 21 ut 
NO. XXIII, VOL. III. 
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Juerit tempus aliquod nullum cum tempus 
esset: here my translation was ‘how there 
could have been anything of the nature of 
time before time existed.’ I now agree with 
Dr. Goethe in translating ‘that there could 
have been a time when there was no (pre- 
vious) time,’ the argument being that con- 
tained in Arist. Phys. viii. 1, analogous to 
the argument to prove the infinity of space, 
which is alluded to V.D. i. 54 and stated 
at length in Lucr. i. 958 foll. I 28 con- 
tinentem ardorum lucis orbem, I am disposed 
now with Deiter and Dr. Goethe to accept 
this, the reading of B., translating ‘an 
unbroken ring of shining flames’ (Shelley’s 
‘white fire’). For the use of ardor with no 
idea of heat involved, compare Divin. i. 18, 
concursus graves stellarum ardore micantes ; 
claro tremulos ardore cometas, Seneca N.Q. 
i. 14 (of meteoric lights) aliquando ardores 
sunt... horum plura genera conspiciuntur : 
sunt BoOvvo. cum velut corona cingente %in- 
trorsus ingens caeli recessus est... sunt 
prthiae magnitudine vasti rotundique ignis 
dolio similis; and a passage quoted from 
Cicero without special reference by Georges 
aeris sonitus et ardores (Donner u. Blitz). 
I 106 I think Dr. Gvethe is right in read- 
ing with Heindorf and the later edd. per- 
venerim. Being followed by tum, this would 
easily pass into the pervenerint of MSS. ; 
and though the latter is capable of being 
defended on the grounds mentioned in my 
note, yet it seems more natural to suppose 
a reference (1) to the common belief in ghosts 
haunting the places familiar to them in life, 
and (2) to the doctrine of association of 
ideas of which Cicero speaks, Fin. v. 2 foll. 
(‘The groves of Academe not only remind 
me of Plato, sed ipsum videntur in conspectu 
ponere,’ ‘in visiting Colonus Qedipodis hue 
venientis . . . species quaedam commovit, 
inanis scilicet, sed commovit tamen.’) III 78 
eius nomen, perhaps Dr. Goethe is right in 
regarding this as = eam (i. e. providentiam) ; 
I may have laid too much stress on nomen in 
my note. II 124 niti, agree that the word 
is chosen ‘ with special reference to reptiles,’ 
and would now translate it ‘crawl,’ ‘work 
its way along the ground.’ 
JosEPH B, Mayor. 


Ciceronis de Natura Deorum lib. sec. avec 
une Introduction, une Notice sur les princi- 
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Hachette. The introduction is interesting 
and well written, the notes sensible, though 
they do not add much to what may be found 
in previous editions, except that more atten- 
tion is given to the etymologies, which are 
usually taken from Bréal and Bailly’s Dict. 
Etym. Lat. 1 am glad to find that M. Thiau- 
court is usually in agreement with me when 
I have seen reason to depart from the text 
of Miiller. In § 134, eorwm (dentium) adversi 
acuti morsu dividunt escas, where I had pro- 
posed to omit acuti as a gloss on adversi, he 
agrees with Dr. Goethe in defending the 
existing reading, holding that acuti is an 
epithet to adversi. If we are to retain 
acuti, I should prefer to take it as an ex- 
planatory addition (‘the front teeth, the 
incisors’), like gui genuint vocantur after 
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molares in the same sentence. There are one 
or two explanatory notes in which I should 
dispute the view maintained, e.g. on wndigque 
aptus 37, ‘qui s’adapte de tous les cotés, qui 
est complétement approprié a ce qui |’en- 
toure,’ surely it is the idea of compactness 
not of adaptation which is expressed ; ef, 
Orator 235, facilius est apta dissolvere, quam 
dissipata conectere. So in 64 I think conversis 
casibus must mean ‘ by change of inflexions,’ 
not ‘aux cas obliques.’ In 149 and 150 
M. Thiaucourt ingeniously explains the 
change from the gen. to the dat. in plectri 
similem linguam, chordarum dentes, dentes 
cornibus, and the hendiadys of commissuras 
et artus by Cicero’s dislike for the forms 
cornuum, artuum. 


J. B. M. 


LEWIS’ LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 


A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By Cuaru- 
ton ‘tT. Lewis, Ph.D., Editor of Lewis 
and Short’s ‘ Latin Dictionary.’ 18s. 


THis book is ‘not an abridgment of any 
larger work, nor is it a Dictionary of the 
Latin language. It is designed to explain 
every word or phrase in Latin books com- 
monly read in schools,’ and the author gives 
a list of these, embracing some eleven or 
twelve of the most familiar Latin writers 
between Terence and Juvenal. He adds a 
second list, stating the authors excluded 
from the survey of this Dictionary, in which 
the names of Plautus, Lucretius, Propertius 
and Tacitus in his historical works are 
the most prominent. In somewhat curious 
contrast with this limited field stand the 
other features of the work, of which special 
mention is made. Among these are minute 
attention to niceties of orthography, the 
determination of quantities not merely 
metrical but also ‘hidden,’ and the classi- 
fication of words under their etymological 
roots, these last being presented in a sepa- 
rate table placed at the end of the volume. 
So novel an experiment was not, it seems, 
attempted without consideration. A scheme 
of the Dictionary as first proposed was sub- 
mitted to ‘thirty of the gentlemen supposed 
to be most competent to improve it,’ and 
over twenty of these, among whom appear 
many of the most eminent American scholars, 
are enumerated by name as having contri- 


buted to the plan ultimately adopted by the 
author. Fortified by so strong a consensus 
of competent American opinion, Dr. Lewis is 
probably sure of his public in hisown country ; 
but as the work is also offered for circulation 
in England, it would perhaps have been not 
amiss if a similar attempt had been made to 
sound the opinion of scholars and teachers 
across the water. For it may be doubted 
whether the verdict of an English consilium 
would have entirely agreed with that of Dr. 
Lewis’s American friends. Here the ten- 
dency of: late has rather been to extend the 
field of school reading to the less familiar 
authors, and those of us who sympathise 
with that movement will regret that it 
should have been checked rather than en- 
couraged by the appearance of the new 
Dictionary. There is probably not a public 
school in England in which Plautus, Lucre- 
tius, Propertius and the historical books of 
Tacitus are not at some time read, and 
school editions of nearly all the authors 
excluded by Dr. Lewis are rapidly appear- 
ing among us. Tutors will therefore hesi- 
tate before recommending their pupils to 
provide themselves with a book at once 80 
elaborate and so restricted as this, which, 
however excellent within its prescribed 
limits, must by its very nature prove in- 
adequate to their needs two or three years 
before they leave school. Details of ortho- 
graphy, quantity or etymology are hardly 
likely to appeal to the mere beginner, who 
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will probably find a much less ambitious 
work fully suited to his wants; while those 
whose eyes are set towards the universities 
will obviously find it more prudent to equip 
themselves at once with a lexicon complete 
enough to see them to their journey’s end. 
But setting these merely practical con- 
siderations aside, it may be further ques- 
tioned whether the limited scope of this 
work does not seriously impair its value as 
a teaching power. Even if it be granted 
that the authors in question are not read in 
schools, that appears no good reason for 
their exclusion from a school dictionary. 
Every user of a complete lexicon must have 
felt the advantage derived from the habit of 
studying as a whole the articles which he 
has occasion in the course of his reading to 
consult. But in the new Dictionary one has 
only to refer to such articles as those on 
barbarus, igitur, potior, to be reminded how 
necessarily imperfect, from the point of view 
of Latinity, is the information a work so 
framed is able to supply. The plan adopted 
by Dr. Lewis fixes the attention too exclu- 
sively on a single period, and gives little or 
no record of the growth of the language 
from youth to maturity. It plunges the 
reader at once in medias res, omitting entirely 
the first act of the drama and allowing but 
the merest outline of the last. But such a 
method will place even the students of 
Terence, Cicero and Virgil at a disadvan- 
tage. For however strict may have been 
the limitations observed by the literary 
circles who framed the ‘sermo urbanus’ of 
Rome, still it must not be forgotten that the 
language they worked upon had already 
passed through an eventful history, and the 
child is the father of the word no less than 
of the man. Recent editors of Cicero have 
been careful to point out the close approxi- 
mation which exists between many parts of 
his writings and the language of the older 
Latin Comedy: Sallust was long ago noted 
for his ‘nimia priscorum verborum affectatio,’ 
and Virgil had not only a poet’s delicate ear 
to catch the far-off echoes of a word, but he 
was often at special pains to justify by an ap- 
peal to the ‘storied past’ the linguistic no less 
than the political usage of his own time. 
These facts miss their needful emphasis in 
the new ‘Dictionary for Schools.’ To take 
an example: Dr. Lewis explains the word 
aulacia by ‘daring,’ ‘courage,’ ‘valor’ and 
the like (‘syn. fortitudo, animus, virtus’) ; 
and he gives similar renderings for audeo, 
‘venture, dare, be bold.’ Such renderings 
will no doubt often suffice, but they can 
hardly give just that shade of meaning which 
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these words conveyed to a Roman ear; and 
so Dr. Lewis is constrained to find a special 
interpretation for his very last citation 
under ‘audeo,’ Virgil’s ‘audere in praelia.’ 
But if Plautus had not been placed beyond 
the ken of this Dictionary, it would have 
been possible to begin with passages like 
‘propter auaritiam ipsius atque audaciam’ 
(Capt. 287, cf. Brix ad loc), or ‘ Ecquid audes 
de tuo istuc addere’ (Men. 149), and a young 
student would surely find these living in- 
stances a more instructive illustration of 
Virgil’s phrase—to say nothing of ‘ sodes ’— 
than a mere reference to the dry bones of a 
‘logical abstraction’ AV, which he will per- 
haps be more puzzled than enlightened to find 
is shared with ‘audeo’ by words so far apart 
as ‘ovis’ and ‘avunculus.’ Similarly, to 
explain ‘talibus orabat Iuno’ by the Plau- 
tine ‘ bonum aequomque oras’ would be to 
illustrate not only the meaning but the 
method of Virgil, just as in the lines (Aen. 
4, 440) ‘si fata meis paterentur ducere 
vitam Auspiciis et sponte mea componere 
curas’ the archaic use of sponte (cf. ‘ harus- 
picum responsis’), a mere ‘ variation on the 
theme auspiciis,’ is best illustrated by such 
a passage as (Tac. Ann. xii. 42) ‘gnarum 
cuius sponte (i.e. auspiciis) praeficeretur,’ 
which however Dr. Lewis’s unhappy restric- 
tions forbid his quoting. The fact is, Augus- 
tan literature can no more be understood 
without reference to archaic usage than Attic 
Greek without reference to Homer and 
Herodotus, or modern English apart from 
Chaucer and Shakespeare. But the plan of 
Dr. Lewis’s Dictionary cuts him off from 
the possibility of this historical or evolu- 
tionary method of interpretation, the most in- 
structive surely of all methods, and one which 
renders a book like Bréal’s ‘Dictionnaire’ so 
stimulating and attractive. Nor can it be 
said that this want is adequately supplied 
by the list of etymological roots, for, as 
Bréal well observes, ‘un vocabulaire étymo- 
logique, qui se contenterait d’indiquer la 
racine sans autre accompagnement, serait 4 
peu prés aussi instructif qu’une dictionnaire 
de biographie, qui se bornerait 4 fournir le 
nom et la date des personages.’ 

If the objections I have ventured, not 
without diffidence, to advance against the 
plan adopted by so high an authority are 
sound, the fact is the more to be regretted, 
because a really good elementary Dictionary, 
at once scholarly and cheap, is urgently 
needed, and there is probably no one living 
so well fitted to produce such a work as 
Dr. Lewis. This is clearly proved, quite 
apart from his previous ro service 
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in the field of Latin Lexicography, by the 
admirable work contained in his new Dic- 
tionary within its special lines. I have had 
the work in constant use for several weeks 
and have been again and again struck by the 
full, clear, and accurate treatment of most 
of the authors it embraces. Where so much 
is good, it is perhaps needless to exemplify : 
but I may give myself the pleasure of refer- 
ring to the articles on adeo, adhuc, nam, 
tamen, careo, invideo, as a few of numberless 
instances to prove how far in advance this 
Dictionary is of any similar work in our lan- 
guage. Perhaps its most valuable feature is 
the careful discrimination drawn between 
the usage of Caesar and Cicero on the one 
hand, and that of Livy and the poets on the 
other; it thus presents a convenient con- 
spectus of the best classical Latinity, which 
cannot fail to raise the standard of scholar- 
ship wherever it is employed. A severe 
scrutiny might perhaps detect a few traces 
of the ‘somnus’ which unavoidably steals 
over a long work: e.g. ludus talarius, ‘a 
gaming-house’ (4ét. i. 16, 3), or Horace’s 
‘dorso gravius, “ heavier than he can carry”’ 
(s.v. onus—the construction is rightly ex- 
plained under ‘subire’). There are also oc- 
casional omissions, such as the Livian uses 
of diserte, like the ‘disertis verbis’ of late 
Latin, of av in a single indirect question 
(31, 48, 6, Weis.), of subive c. dat. as a 
military technical term: capesso, too, is 
denied its perf. (but cf. L. x.5,4). Horace’s 
form Bellerophontes is not noted: ‘intellegi’ 
is quoted from Sallust, but not neglegi, and 
readers of Cicero might perhaps expect 
special uses of words like vinco, modestus, 
abstinentia, innocens, voluntas, to be marked 
with a firmer hand. It is more serious to 
find gquamquam ‘with subj.’ quoted without 
remark from Cicero side by side of Livian 
passages which are on a quite different foot- 
ing. And it is sometimes a little surprising 
to find Dr. Lewis setting aside authorities 
one is accustomed to respect : thus he admits 
without comment constructions like ‘ in potes- 
tatem esse’ as Ciceronian, though they were 
noted as solecistic long ago by Gellius, and 
have been vehemently attacked in our own 
day by Madvig (Liv. Em. p. 9 ff.) ; memoriter 
is rendered ‘from memory,’ in spite of a 
well-known note in the De Fin.: tantum 
abest ab is explained as ‘impersonal,’ which 
confounds the distinction that has been 
established between the personal and im- 
personal uses of ‘abesse’: and it is surely 
rash to admit to Cicero the common silver- 
Latin phrase im causa esse on the strength of 
a single passage (Fam. i. 1, 1), which has 
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been differently explained. In his Preface 
Dr. Lewis refers to the Archiv among the 
authorities he has used: yet it does not 
appear that the conclusions arrived at even 
in the earlier volumes of that invaluable 
series are very generally adopted. Thus the 
article on instar must certainly be re-written 
on the light of Wo6lfilin’s searching treatment 
of that word. Other papers, such as that of 
Thielmann on trans or that of Zimmermann 
on secus, setius might be consulted with ad- 
vantage. This neglect sometimes brings in 
his revenges. Wélfflin has shown that nequi- 
quam, which alternates in Plautus almost 
pari passu with ‘frustra’ and reappears with 
such frequency in Livy, was so studiously 
boycotted by the correct writers, that Terence 
and Cicero have each only one genuine in- 
stance of it, and that the same semi- 
proverbial ‘ nequiquam et sero.’ These two 
passages are quoted by Dr. Lewis without 
remark, and yet he tells us in his Preface 
that ‘every word or phrase, which is cited 
without comment from the prose of the 
best period, may be accepted by the student 
as a model for use or imitation.’ Other 
recent authorities are set aside s.vv. alapa, 
which is still explained as the blow in the 
ceremony of emancipation; Dossennus, ‘a 
clown in a lost play of Plautus ;’ and diser- 
tus, which is still referred to dissero, ‘for 
dissertus.’ 

In distinguishing synonyms, Dr. Lewis 
often gives very useful information, e.g. 
propter )( causa: impetro )( adipiscor and 
others: but some of the distinctions drawn 
are not, I think, supported by the facts: e.g. 
that recipio implies ‘a duty’ )( suscipio, 
voluntary action (cf. 1 Verr. 34, Gr. 1), or 
that contingo denotes favourable, accidere un- 
favourable occurrences (2 Phil. 17), while 
the contrast drawn between patrius and 
paternus is contradicted by the examples 
cited. In other cases as potentia )( potestas, 
gaudeo ) laetor, the distinction is not stated 
at all. On this head, perhaps a greater use 
might have been made of some of numerous 
‘Synomiker’ at present available. 

On points of orthography the Dictionary 
seems to call for little but praise. It is need- 
less to say that Dr. Lewis is here abreast of 
the most recent criticism, and his pages are 
not disfigured by the monstrosities that die 
so hard in school books. Regard for estab- 
lished texts has however, led him into small 
inconsistencies : thus, while common though 
incorrect spellings are usually appended in 
brackets to the trve form, the process 1s 
sometimes reversed, and we find in one place 
eculeus (equu-), but in another antiquus (-icus) 




















or, worse still, the uncouth looking aqguula is 
allowed to stand without apology. Surely 
it would be better to adhere to a strict rule 
throughout. 

The quantities too seem most carefully 
marked, and slips like ‘ praestigiae’ are very 
rare. In his Preface, Dr. Lewis claims to 
have paid special attention to final syllables 
‘whose quantity in many Dictionaries is left 
to be inferred from general rules.’ It is 
therefore curious that, although his Dic- 
tionary professes to include Juvenal, he does 
not notice the common shortening of final o 
in later Latin poetry. Hrgé is indeed given 
as ‘late and rare,’ but no notice is taken of 
forms like transed, farragé, Nerd, still less of 
cit. Indeed it may be remarked that Juvenal 
has not received the same careful attention 
as the other authors embraced by the Dic- 
tionary: it may be a small matter that 
‘Praeneste’ is marked neuter in spite of 
‘gelida Praeneste,’ but it is strange to find 
no notice taken of well-known Juvenalian 
uses of sed, tanquam, quamquam ; the special 
force of imputo could not be gathered from 
the renderings offered, and the following 
words, which occur in the poet, must be 
added to the Dictionary: alpha, aelurus, 


Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar for 
Schools and Colleges. Founded on Com- 
parative Grammar. Revised and enlarged 
by JAMEs BrapsTREET GREENOUGH, assisted 
by Grorcr L. Kirrreper. Boston and 
London: Ginn and Co. $1.20. 


A REVIEWER of a new edition of Allen and 
Greenough’s Grammar, unless he be very 
young, cannot approach his task except under 
a sense of the important place which the 
book holds in the history of Latin scholar- 
shipin America. The state of that scholar- 
ship when the first edition appeared may be 
seen in any edition of Andrews and Stod- 
dard’s Grammar, up to the recent revision, 
orrather metamorphosis. Prof. Greenough’s 
book, as was recognized by the reviewers at 
the time, marked an epoch. Two things 
were characteristic of it. First, though the 
point of view was nowhere formally stated, 
syntactical mechanisms were regarded not as 
results, intellectually perfect, of a national 
mind, working with entire logic, but as re- 
sults of the workings of multitudes of minds, 
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Asiani, artopta, attegiae, phaecasiatorum, 
russatus, sectivus, summula. 

If space permitted, one might dwell at 
greater length on individual points, where 
difference of opinion is possible or greater 
fulness of detail seems desirable. It is 
hardly safe, for instance, to reeommend iubeo 
ut as Ciceronian without defining the special 
force attached by Cicero to that construction 
(cf. Antibarbarus): the phrase tanti est, too, 
receives but scanty justice from the Dic- 
tionary, which notices only the regular form 
est tanti ut, but not the elliptical ‘ Nihil mihi 
tanti est’ (Fam. xiii. 42) or the absolute 
‘est tanti’ (Verr. iv. 28 and 43 ete.), of 
which the force is quite different. But this 
small fault-finding is calculated to convey 
a false impression of the book, of which the 
execution as a whole will confirm and extend 
its author’s high reputation, and only the 
principle can be held to be defective. Within 
the limits he has chosen to assign himself, 
Dr. Lewis has produced a work without a 
rival among school dictionaries, while the 
results of his researches into questions of 
etymology and quantity may well recommend 
it to advanced students. 


W. T. Lenprum. 





proceeding in part logically, in part under 
the influence of associations of various kinds. 
‘ Analogy’ is a sufficiently familiar word to- 
day, but though the principle was already in 
those days employed in sporadic cases, it 
had nowhere had full play before in any 
treatise on Latin syntax. Second, Prof. 
Greenough, though writing a school-book, 
had no aim lower than that of scientific 
accuracy. The result of this latter fact has 
been excellent so far as concerns the in- 
fluence which the author has had upon other 
workers; though it may be questioned 
whether a larger sale would not have at- 
tended a poorer book. The same thing 
may be said of the partial disadvantage 
under which another Latin grammar of 
a high order—that of Professor Gilder- 
sleeve—has laboured. Yet we are far 


from saying that even from the lowest 
point of view either grammar has lacked 
success. 

So much for the spirit under which the 
reviewer must approach his task. At the 
same time he will be in the mood to demand 
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much. ‘ Noblesse oblige’ is as true of a 
grammar as of a man. 

Since the days of which we first spoke, 
Allen and Greenough’s book has passed 
through a number of revisions, in the last 
of which, it would appear, Mr. Allen has 
taken no part, while Professor Greenough 
has associated with himself Mr. George L. 
Kittredge, of Exeter Academy. 

The edition of 1884 had 337 pages. The 
present one is enlarged to 488 pages. The 
index of words and subjects takes up 9 of 
these. A new index of verbs, with prin- 
cipal parts, takes up 8 more. The re- 
maining additional quantity of 134 pages is 
scattered throughout the book, about two- 
thirds of it going to the syntax. 

Five years of activity in the philological 
world have of course made withdrawals of 
old opinions and acceptances of new opinions 
necessary. ‘To state in detail what changes 
have been thus entailed would carry us 
beyond the limits of a review; but certain 
ones of especial interest may be mentioned. 

The view, refuted by Scholl, but remain- 
ing astonishingly prevalent, that Latin accent 
in the times of the literature was still a 
matter of pitch, has been withdrawn in the 
sentence, ‘ but in Latin this pitch-accent had 
been supplanted by a stress-accent in his- 
torical times.’ From the suppression of the 
foot-note, which in the previous edition 
stood under § 117, we had hoped that the 
same fate had befallen the explanation of 
the mode-sign of the optative as derived 
from the verb YA, to go, a matter on which 
general ignorance now reigns ; but the ex- 
planation continues to appear in the note 
introducing § 264. The perfect suffix -vi, 
formerly explained as = fui, is now pro- 
nounced (note on § 118) to be of unknown 
origin. On the other hand, the -vem of the 
imperfect subjunctive is said to be ‘ doubt- 
less a very old modal form of swm diverted 
from its original use,’ a statement which, in 
view of the recent discussions of the problem 
by Stolz and others, would imply a loose use 
of the word doubtless. The explanation 
that ‘ero (for es-io) is the future of esse’ 
should be replaced by the now generally pre- 
vailing explanation that evo for *eso,cf. &o)w, 
is a subjunctive of the non-thematic system. 
For the origin of the gerundive form Pro- 
fessor Greenough teaches the theory (§ 147) 
that ‘gerendus is the noun-stem geron-, i.e. 
GER + 6n- (gero, -dnis)+dus ; but it seemed 
to be gere+ndus, and thus gave rise to 
amandus, etc.’ The theory is a difficult one. 
The number of such formations as geronis is 
small ; while on the other hand Brugmann’s 
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theory of the origin of the form in the 
addition of the passive suffix -na- to the stem 
of the present participle rests upon universal 
formations, involves no difficulty of sound- 
change (-tn- regularly becoming -nd-), and 
dispenses with the resort to analogy—a good 
weapon, but not to be used except in ex- 
tremities. 

In the province of syntax one expects 
fewer changes. For some inscrutable reason 
the enormous activity of the present day in 
comparative grammar has been so nearly 
confined to the study of forms that the very 
phrases comparative grammar and compara- 
tive philology are commonly used in a way 
to leave the syntacticist outcast and alien. 
An interesting mark of this state of affairs 
is to be seen in the widely-differing worldly 
success, from the university point of view, 
of the great leaders in Syntax and Formen- 
lehre in Germany. There are many signs 
that syntax may have its day in the next 
generation ; but at any rate it has not yet 
had it, and the reviser of a grammar has the 
greater part of his problems off his hands 
when he has left the accidence behind him. 
In Professor Greenough’s case the changes 
would be in any event relatively few, since 
his treatment of syntax was in the beginning 
in advance of the times, while in later days 
his attention has been mainly given in other 
directions. Before coming to these changes 
let us note that the greater part of the 
growth of over a hundred pages in this sec- 
tion of the grammar is due to the addition 
of examples, and to the frequent separation 
of a paragraph into two or three paragraphs 
in the interest of visual clearness. Occa- 
sionally a quantity of new matter has been 
introduced, as e.g. in § 255, which has been 
doubled in length by an excellent exhibit of 
the various powers of the ablative absolute, 
through a classified citation of examples, 
with the addition of the equivalent form for 
each in the shape of a full dependent clause, 
temporal, causal, concessive, etc. ; or as In 
§ 292, where a somewhat similar expansion 
of the treatment of the predicative use 
of the participle has doubled the length 
of the section; or again, as in the treat- 
ment of the indirect discourse, which many 
teachers have found too brief in the pre 
ceding editions. Yet, even in these minor 
matters, the gain from the teacher's point of 
view is not confined to these expansions. A 
careful comparison of the new edition with 
the last will show that much labour has been 
expended upon small details in the phrasing 
of statements, and uniformly with a gain in 
clearness. Sections 177 and 180 will serve 
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as examples. If in these changes the hand 
of Mr. Kittredge has been at work, as may 
be surmised, then the editor has been fortu- 
nate in his choice of a coadjutor. 

Wecome to more distinctive additions and 
changes. A number of very good notes 
have been written upon the origin of various 
constructions, as eg. the genitive of the 
crime or penalty, § 220, the objective geni- 
tive, § 213. Most of these, while incul- 
cating scientific ways of thinking upon the 
young student, lead him on in language 
simple and clear. But this praise cannot be 
given to the following note—much needed 
though something of the kind be—on the 
dative of the indirect object after verbs 
compounded with ad, ante, etc. ‘In these 
cases the dative depends not on the prepo- 
sition, but on the compound verb in its ac- 
quired meaning. Hence, if the acquired 
meaning is not suited to an indirect object, 
the original construction of the simple verb 
remains, or some different construction arises. 
Thus in convocat suos, ‘he calls his men to- 
gether,’ the idea of calling is not so modified 
as to make an indirect object appropriate : so 
hominem interficere, ‘to make away with a 
man’ (kill him). But in praeficere impera- 
torem bello, ‘to put a man as commander-in- 
chief in charge of a war,’ the idea resulting 
from the composition is suited to an indirect 
object.’ The phrases here are too vague. 
If we ask the young student why praejicere 
takes the indirect object, we shall hardly be 
satisfied when he answers, ‘because “ the 
idea resulting from the composition is suited 
to an indirect object.”’ It may be con- 
ceded that, as our editor puts it, the dative 
depends not upon the preposition, but upon 
the compound verb in its acquired meaning. 
Yet it is the contribution which the prepo- 
sition makes towards that compound mean- 
ing which calls for the dative of the indirect 
object. Would it not then be sufficiently 
scientific, and practically more helpful, to 
give the explanation in some such simple way 
as this : a transitive verb, e.g. vocare, scribere, 
naturally remains transitive in composition, 
and continues to take a direct object as 
before. Further, if the preposition practically 
remains a preposition, as in nomen inscribere, 
‘to write one’s name IN something,’ then 
the preposition requires an object of its 
own, which is expressed in the loose form 
called the dative of the indirect object ; if, 
on the other hand, the preposition affects the 
verb alone—in other words, is practically a 
mere adverb—as in convocare, ‘to call to- 
gether,’ it is of course impossible for it to 
affect any noun. On the other hand a pas- 
Sive verb like inscribitur, and an intran- 
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sitive verb like praeest, are—like the uncom- 
pounded seribitury and est—incapable of 
taking a direct object, and can only take the 
indirect object called for by the force con- 
tributed by the preposition. 

In the treatment of the ablative many 
excellent things are said of the way in 
which constructions of different descent ap- 
proach each other in meaning and occasion- 
ally become indistinguishable, e.g. after the 
example gui vincit viribus, the note is added, 
‘here it is impossible to tell whether viribue 
is the means of the superiority or that in 
respect to which one is superior.’ The times 
have changed. In the days when the re- 
viewer was a school-boy, the pupil who, in 
any well-disciplined school, could not tell 
whether viribus were ablative of means or 
ablative of specification was a poor creature ; 
and the only possible way to keep out of 
that large category was by calculating 
through anxious observation the personal 
equation of the instructor in this particular 
class of questions. It never occurred to us 
that the grammar-makers would one day be 
as ignorant as ourselves. 

On the other hand, Professor Greenough 
provides for an unnecessary ignorance when 
he disposes of the ordinary relics of the 
good old Indo-European accusative of speci- 
fication by putting them under the head of 
‘idiomatic uses’ and the sub-section 6, with 
the bare statement, ‘the accusative is found 
in a few adverbial phrases.’ Yet, at any 
rate, we are glad to see the accession to the 
category of a number of pbrases like id 
aetatis, id genus, maximam partem, virile 
secus, which have had no provision made for 
them in former editions. The group, how- 
ever, should, if we are not mistaken, include 
the interrogative guid (= ‘with a bearing 
on what’ ?), which is now classed, in the cita- 
tion guid moror, with examples like acerba 
tuens. We should also be glad to see the 
‘so-called synecdochical or Greek accusative’ 
described as only a revival, though very pos- 
sibly under Greek influence, of an old accu- 
sative of specification, the feeling for which 
was saved from entire decay by such ex- 
amples as we have been mentioning. 

Under the syntax of the verb the most 
striking change—one might go further and 
call it the event of the year for teachers and 
students of Latin in America—is the with- 
drawal of the terms absolute and relative 
time in the treatment of the cwm-clauses. 
The reason is given in the foot-note on 
p. 350: ‘The terms absolute and relative 
time, naturally applied to these two uses, 
have been abandoned in this book because 
they have given rise to misapprehension and 
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have often been used by learners as pigeon 
hole expressions to conceal a waut of know- 
ledge of the subject.’ Whatever relief 
teachers and students may feel—and they 
will feel not a little—we cannot express our- 
selves as satisfied with the change. The 
great desideratum in syntax is exact and 
brief terminology. If the doctrine of abso- 
lute and relative time as applied to the 
explanation of the uses of the modes in the 
cum-clauses is sound, then nothing more 
perfect can be imagined than the terminology 
‘indicative of absolute time,’ ‘ subjunctive of 
relative time.’ But the doctrine, as I have 
elsewhere endeavoured to show, appears to 
be untenable, and should therefore have 
shared the fate of the terminology. A 
positive loss has also taken place in the 
change. In the new edition Professor 
Greenough has omitted, probably through in- 
advertence, that part of his original doctrine 
which was independent of Professor Hoff- 
mann’s. Itis true that the two parts, though 
blended by Professor Greenough, prove, 
under cross-examination, to be mutually ex- 
clusive ; yet it was an advantage to have 
what seems to be the germ of a sound 
doctrine retained, under whatever surround- 
ings. As it is, the publication of the con- 
cluding part of my study upon this subject 


will place me in the curious position of 
having been truer to Professor Greenough’s 


own contribution to the solution of the 
problem of the cwm-constructions than he 
himself has been. Moreover, the rules for 
the modes, as they now stand, will not 
work, They are as follows: Cum, tem- 
poral, meaning when, takes the imperfect 
and pluperfect in the subjunctive, other 
tenses in the indicative (§ 325) ; cum, tem- 
poral, sometimes takes the imperfect and 
pluperfect indicative to indicate a definite 
past time (§ 325a). The implication of the 
latter statement is that, in the ordinary 
subjunctive construction, the past time is 
indefinite. Let us now try two examples— 
selecting the excellent pair which used to 
stand in the foot-note on this same topic : 

‘Tum,cum erant Catones, Phili, Laelii.. ., 
tamen huiusce modi res commissa nemini 
est, ut... .’ Cic. Leg. Agr. 2, 24, 64. 

‘Tum, cum haberet haec res publica Lus- 
cinos, Calatinos, Acidinos... .’ Zbid. 

In the first, cum is temporal, and means 
when, and the tense is the imperfect; yet 
Cicero wrote the indicative. In the second 
he had a definite epoch in mind, yet he wrote 
the subjunctive. Moreover, the rules, as 
applied by the learner, convey in themselves 
neither an explanation of the origin of the 
usage, nor a statement of its force. If the 
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teacher asks, ‘ Why is this verb in the im- 
perfect, and why is it in the subjunctive?’ 
the answer given is, ‘ because cum temporal 
takes this tense in the subjunctive,’ and the 
force of the subjunctive, and the force of 
the imperfect tense, go unexpressed. How 
is this less open than the phrase ‘relative 
time’ to the imputation of being a ‘pigeon- 
hole expression’? In addition, by the with- 
drawal of all explanatory phraseology in 
the rule for cum, the rule for antequam 
and priusquam (‘antequam and priusquam, 
before, have in narration the same construac- 
tion as cum temporal,’ § 327) is left in an 
unsatisfactory condition. Why, and with 
what force do they take the same construc- 
tion as cum, or, more explicitly, why do they 
take the perfect in the indicative, and the 
imperfect in the subjunctive ? 

The statement of the uses of the tenses of 
the indicative also involves error. In § 264 
we read: ‘The tenses of the indicative 
generally denote time as present, past, or 
Suture, with reference to the speaker’ ; and, 
in the note immediately following, ‘time 
thus denoted is often called absolute time, 
as not being relative to any other time than 
the speaker’s own.’ It is true that all con- 
ceptions of time must start from the speaker's 
present. If I say ‘he had arrived at head- 
quarters the day before,’ the action must of 
course have taken place before the time at 
which I speak of it. But if some one asks, 
‘with reference to what time do you say 
that he had arrived the day before,’ the 
answer is not ‘with reference to the time at 
which I, the speaker, am telling the story.’ 
The truth is that the imperfect and pluperfect 
indicative differ from the present and present- 
perfect precisely in that they are relative to 
another time than the speaker’s own, namely 
some time which has preceded that time. 
The same objection holds against the state- 
ment (§ 283), ‘the tenses of the subjunctive 
in independent, clauses denote time in rela- 
tion to the time of the speaker.’ The state- 
ment that quid faceret, ‘what WAS he to do,’ 
denotes time solely in relation to the time of 
the speaker would admit of no defence. 
These views, like the views of former editions, 
would seem with regard to absolute and 
relative time in the cwm-constructions, to go 
back to Professor Hoftmann’s teachings in 
his famous pamphlet, Die construction der 
lateinischen Zeitpartikeln. ; 

An error of a different kind also remains 
in the next sentence of the same paragraph: 
‘The present (subjunctive) always refers to 
future time.’ This is not true of concessions. 

The formulation of the doctrine of the 
sequence of tenses is accompanied by two 
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notes (pp. 300 and 304), which somewhat 
soften the rigor of its rule, But another 
note on p. 300 (‘The beginner must observe 
that the rule affects only the tenses of the 
subjunctive in dependent clauses. The 
tenses of the other moods and those of the 
subjunctive in independent constructions are 
not affected by the sequence of tenses’) 
seems to me to move in the wrong direction. 
Whatever be the ground of those phenomena 
which are included under the name sequence 
of tenses, the phenomena themselves are, as 
I have recently endeavoured elsewhere to 
show, essentially the same for indicatives in 
dependent clauses, and for both modes in 
independent sentences standing in relation to 
other independent sentences. It is in this 
larger aspect that the phenomena of tense 
should be studied. But the matter has its 
pedagogical importance as well. The number 
of perfects indicative written in the course of 
a year by English-speaking boys where imper- 
fects should have been written is probably 
something enormous. 

The statement of the uses of the indicative 
in § 112, viz. that ‘the indicative mood is 
used for direct assertions and interrogations,’ 
is defective. Subjunctive assertions are, in 
any natural sense of the word, not less direct 
than indicative assertions. The difference 
between nemo audet and nemo audeat is not 
one of directness. Moreover, the statement 
leaves out of view the very important class 
of indicative conditions. 

As regards the treatment of conditional 
sentences, differences of opinion must exist. 
For ourselves we prefer the classification 
adopted, for example, by Professors Gilder- 
sleeve, among American grammarians, and, 
among recent writers in England, by Pro- 
fessors Postgate and Sonnenschein. Pro- 
fessor Greenough divides into three classes, 
which virtually form four: 1. Simple present 
or past conditions ; 2 and 3. Future conditions, 
more vivid (indicative), less vivid (subjunc- 
tive); 3. Conditions contrary to fact. But 
the difference between ‘7f he has come’ and 
‘if he shall come’ is not one of simplicity on 
the one hand and complexity on the other. 
Furthermore, there is no sufficient ground for 
any difference of classification whatever be- 
tween them. The difference is not a difference 
in kind, but solely one of the temporal position 
of the act. This matter, too, has a pedagogical 
mportance. <A clever boy may well be 
puzzled at trying to make a distinction of 
classification between, ‘if John has come, 
James has come, and ‘if John has come, 
James will come.’ 

The statement in § 313, g, that ‘the poets 
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and later writers frequently use guamvis and 
quamyuam like etsi, connecting them with 
the indicative or the subjunctive, according 
to the nature of the condition,’ is difficult to 
understand, and, if we understand it rightly, 
is not correct. It has been said just 
above (c) that ‘etsi, etiamsi, tametsi, ‘even 
if,’ take the same construction as s?,’ and 
the added reference to § 305 carries this 
back to the ordinary rules for conditional 
clauses. Now, whatever was the cause of 
the decay of the original natural and ser- 
viceable distinction between clauses with 
quamquam and clauses with guamvis, it was 
not in the line of the redaction of them to 
strictly logical categories, after the regular 
model of conditional clauses. 

With the explanation of the relative clause 
of purpose as descended from a conclusion 
(‘he sent ambassadors to say, t.e. who would 
say in a supposed case,’ p. 275) we cannot 
agree. There are no grounds for assuming 
a difference of origin between the final wt- 
clause and the final gui-clause. Now, to say 
nothing of the corresponding constructions 
in Greek and Sanskrit, the use of me in 
negative clauses of purpose indicates that 
the original construction was a jussive. 
And, besides this, a number of cases can be 
shown in which an independent jussive 
clause with a demonstrative is practically 
a clause of purpose, and is capable of direct 
conversion by the mere change of is, &e., to 
gut. A delightful example, which at a 
distance from my study I am unable to cite, 
occurs in Caesar, in the imperfect subjunctive. 

In the chapter on the order of words, Pro- 
fessor Greenough develops a view upon 
which he has for some years been under- 
stood to be engaged, to the effect that ‘in 
connected discourse the word most prominent 
in the speaker’s mind comes first, and so on 
in order of prominence. This relative pro- 
minence corresponds to that indicated in 
English by a graduated stress of voice,’ and, 
later, ‘the more important word is never 
placed last for emphasis.’ A good many 
examples are given, and in the translations 
differences of emphasis are distinguished by 
differences of type. The exposition is in- 
structive, and undeniably calls attention to 
an important factor of emphasis which is 
generally overlooked. But it is to be 
doubted whether the whole matter can be 
reduced to so simple a principle. A second 
principle, that of the giving of emphasis by 
suspense, seems constantly to be at work, 
checking and shaping the operation of the 
principle which our editor lays down. More- 
over, there are certain fondnesses for putting 
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pronouns early in the clause, which, whatever 
be- their ultimate origin, do not coincide 
with the desire for emphasis. In the clause 
‘simulat se eorum praesidio confidere’ (Verr. 
1,6,15) stmulat is undoubtedly the most 
emphatic word, but it is by no means true 
that se is next in emphasis ; nor in maximas 
tibt omnes gratias agimus (Marc. 11) is any 
stress whatever thrown upon ¢4i. On the 
sentence dictitabat se hortulos aliquos emere 
velle (Off. 3, 14, 58) Professor Greenough 
remarks, ‘ here a/iquos is less emphatic than 
emere, but precedes it on account of the 
emphasis on horulos.’ The remark shows how 
thoroughgoing the principle is meant to be; 
but if it is thoroughgoing, then se has a 
heavy emphasis in which it is very difficult 
to believe. We cannot hope, however, to do 
justice to Professor Greenough’s tenet in the 
compass of a review. 

The treatment of the structure of the 
period, which closes the chapter on the order 
of words, is not only to be commended to 
teachers, but to be enjoined upon them. It 
clearly states a number of constantly occur- 
ring and very important phenomena, with 
which we have rarely found young students 
to be familiar. 

The English pronunciation of Latin, though 
it finds a description, is treated de haut en 
bas. Professor Preble has done still better 
service by leaving it unmentioned. The 
wave of influence sent over from Oxford and 
Cambridge to America years ago has not spent 
itself in vain ; while one notes with surprise 
that the effort is making again in England 
almost de novo. Shall we believe that the 
English blood is more courageous, or that it 
is rasher, under the influences of a western 
sky? At any rate, while in America few 
men under forty can remember having ever 
heard an English pronunciation of a Greek 
word, and the majority of students under 
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twenty already pronounce Latin in the 
‘Roman’ fashion, in England only the 
agitators pronounce Latin in this manner, 
while the struggle for the reform of the 
pronunciation of Greek has not even begun. 

Long quantities, including ‘ hidden’ quan- 
tities, are marked throughout the grammar, 
alike in the paradigms and the examples 
(short quantities being left unmarked). The 
system will inevitably prevail, but we pro. 
phesy that it will go much farther. A 
minutely correct pronunciation is indis- 
pensable, and yet the learning of it is almost 
wholly without educational value. The 
proper way to learn it, then, is by hearing it 
always from one’s instructor (alas! what 
sins like militia, desiderio, défendunt, defendé- 
batur, are daily committed by this privileged 
and irresponsible class, to say nothing of 
such minor peccadilloes as mitto, céssi, and 
the like), and by being kept in the narrow 
road by every page of Latin that one reads, 
until right habits are unconsciously estab- 
lished. ‘This means that all the Latin books 
used by a student in preparation for the 
universities should have every long vowel 
marked in the text; and it is probable that 
in America, at least, a set of editions so 
marked would have one great hold upon 
popular favour. 

We have said enough to indicate the 
importance of Professor Greenough’s gram- 
mar, highly exacting though our admiration of 
it be. No worker in Latin grammar, and no 
teacher of Latin grammar, can dispense with 
the book in this new edition. Every reader 
will get both stimulation and light from it. 
And yet, with all the many and great gains 
that have been made in this revision, we 
wait with no less interest for the next. 


W. G. Hate. 
Cornell University. 


BRUGMANN’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. VOL. II. 


Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
Indogermanischen Sprachen. Kurzgefasste 
Darstellung der Geschichte des Altindischen, 
Altiranischen ( Avestischen u. Altpersischen) 
Altarmenischen, Altgriechischen, Lateini- 
schen, Umbrisch-Samnitischen, Altirischen, 
Gotischen, Althochdeutschen, Litawischen, wu. 
Altkirchenslavischen. Von Kart Bruc- 
MANN, Ord. Professor der Indogerm. Sprach- 
wissenschaft in Leipzig. Zweiter Band. 
Wortbildungslehre (Stammbildungs- und 


Erste Hilfte: Vorbe- 
merkungen. Nominalcomposita. Redu- 
plicierte Nominalbildungen. Nomina mit 
stammbildenden Suffixen. Wurzelnomina). 
Strassburg (Triibner) 1889, pp. xiv. 462. 
12 mk. 


Flexionslehre. 


Tus is the first instalment of the second 


part of Dr. Brugmann’s great work. (See 
the Classical Review, April 1887.) It deals 
with a part of comparative grammar in which 
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modern discovery has made very little altera- 
tion, —the formation of noun-stems and noun- 
compounds. Except the ‘new vowels,’ there 
is very little here that might not have been 
in Schleicher, if Schleicher had treated this 
part of the matter on the same scale. Of 
course, this is only a momentary lull in the 
storm of controversy. When the inflexions 
come, the air will be thick with missiles 
again. Even now, there are here and there 
foreshadowings of dangerous things. On the 
stems ending in 7 and w for instance (pp. 
261-319, 455-6), a remarkable theory is 
stated (see especially pp. 313-4). So far, we 
had believed in three classes of 7-stems (and 
the three corresponding classes of w-stems) : 
(1) stems with e7 before vowels and 7 before 
consonants ; bhatis, bhate?-os,' bhati-su, bhati-m 
or bhatei-m according to vowel or consonant 
following ; (2) 7-stems, with 77- before vowels 
and 7 before consonants ; pl/i-s, plli-ios, plli-m 
or plli-im as before ; (3) stems with 7 (per- 
haps) in the nom. and ace. sing., but id in 
the remaining cases, snti, sniim, sntids, sntiat. 
And we had identified the Greek «-declension 
as made up by contamination between (1) 
and (2), -eos, -ei, &e. belonging to (1), and 
wos, -t, ke. to (2); while all the Greek nouns 
with -i nominative belonged to (3). Dr. 
Brugmann denies the existence of (2), except 
in a few monosyllabic stems (‘root-stems ’) 
like xis and 7s, and derives all the -vs and 
‘forms in Greek from these monosyllabic 
stems ; and for (3) he substitutes stems with 
gradation varying between 7 and 7é or weé 
(exactly like si@m, stmus), and explains their 
acharacter in Greek from the analogy of 
their accusatives with the -av form of m 
(Gk. -fav, -otiv, -Las, -oas, from I.-E. -dim, -tim, 
-dims, -tims). Of course the great support of 
this theory is the Latin ‘fifth declension’ ; 
faciem is faciim unchanged (supposing the e 
to be short ; if it is long, it has been length- 
ened from the analogy of the 4é-cases) ; 
Jaciébus is unchanged ; the old genitive is 
*faciés, 1.-E. -iiés, with elided 0.2 Then the 
nominative becomes faciés instead of *faci, 
from all these analogies. In -érwm and -éi 
the analogy of the a-stems has worked, as 
in Greek. This is an attractive theory ; 
perhaps it is best to leave it undiscussed till 
Dr. Brugmann’s next volume gives the full 
grounds for it. In the case of the w-stems 
there is no appearance parallel to the sup- 
posed iéstems ; but the Greek forms in -vos 


? Dr. Brugmann says bhatois; that is another 
controversial point, which does not concern the 
present volume. 

* Apparently Dr. Brugmann disbelieves in any 0, 
as in note (1), 
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&e. are explained in the same way as those 
in -tos ke. ; they originally belonged only to 
monosyllabic aw-stems, is, é-y6is, 6-ppis (the 
two latter with prosthetic vowels in Greek, 
which made them apparently disyllabic, and 
so suggested the -vos forms for dyAis, digis, 
&e.). 

It is hazardous beyond measure to make 
any suggestion on a question of accent, but, 
with all diffidence, I should like to suggest 
that the rules which Dr. Brugmann gives on 
pp. 34-36, 104, and some other places, and 
which are generally accepted as Indo- 
European rules, are really generalized from 
Greek and Sanskrit alone. £.g. the ‘agent’ 
is said to be oxytone but the ‘action’ par- 
oxytone, when they are o-stems, topds but 
gdpos, whereas the ‘action’ is oxytone if it 
is an a-stem, dopa. Also, consider the com- 
plicated rules about compounds, mutata al- 
ways accented on the first number (jyTpdx- 
rovos, ‘mother-slain’), immutata also on the 
first, when the second is not an ‘agent’ 
(dd0eros, d-pOrros), but on the second when 
the second is an agent (uyroxrdvos, ‘ mother- 
slaying’). In the first of these cases, ropds- 
ddpos-popd, there is some slight evidence to 
be got outside Greek and Sanskrit from the 
Teutonic languages under Verner’s Law, but 
the number of ‘ Vernerized’ Teutonic -o-stems 
which definitely mean ‘agent’ or ‘actor’ is 
too small to support any generalization ; in 
the case of the compounds, only Greek and 
the Asiatic languages have developed the 
practice of compounding to any large extent, 
except in proper names ; and in these there 
is no room for any systematic distinction 
of mutata and immutata. Under these 
circumstances, is it not safer to regard 
both the ‘agent and action’ rules and 
the ‘compound’ rules as special develop- 
ments common to an ‘oriental’ sub-group 
containing Greek and the Indo-Persian lan- 
guages only? If I may be allowed for a 
moment to indulge in the fascinating recrea- 
tion of ‘sub-grouping,’ I would point out the 
large number of phaenomena which are pecu- 
liar to the ‘Graeco-Aryan’ languages. Besides 
these accent-rules and the practice of com- 
pounding, there is the augment (what proof 
have we that the Western languages ever 
had it?), the numeral for 1000 (I would lay 
great weight on this), the reduction of the 
vowel-nasals to a under certain conditions, 
the intrusion of into the comparative-suffix, 
the far greater general agreement of the 
verb-systems than any to be found between 
any other two groups. If I am right, we 
must go behind the Greek and Sanskrit 
accentuation to find the Indo-European 
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accentuation of o- and a-stems. For one 
class of these, the mo- and ma-stems, Dr. 
Brugmann already recognizes the principle 
which Osthoff discovered (see Morphologische 
Untersuchungen, iv. 1271f.); Dr. Brugmann’s 
words are (p. 160): ‘Seeing that low and 
high grades’ (7.e. of root-vowel) ‘ plentifully 
appear in the same word, e.g. Gr. Aipos, 
Aouos ; Skt. dhii-mds, O.H.G. tou-m; Gr. 
xipos, Skt. ho-mds ; Skt. idh-mds, Av. aes-ma-, 
original gradation within the same paradigm 
may be inferred.’ But gradation of root- 
vowels implies gradation of accents, originally 
if not in fully-developed Indo-European ; and 
Osthoff has proved, not only for the mo-ma- 
stems, but for all disyllabic stems in 0 and a, 
that the same formation constantly shows 
both low and high root-vowel, both oxytone 
and paroxytone accent (as proved by Verner’s 
law, apart from the Greek and Sanskrit 
accent), without distinction of meaning. If 
the ‘agent and action’ rule had not stood in 
the way, surely Dr. Brugmann would have 
joined in Osthoff’s suggested conclusion (it 
is quite true that Osthoff does not state it 
totidem verbis except for the mo-ma-stems) 
that the last I-E. form of declension was 
nom. léigos, but gen. ligé-sio or ligeos, 
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acc. léigom loc. ligé-i, and so on. How 
words of more than two syllables were 
treated I cannot conjecture; but in any 
case I cannot think that the Wackernagel- 
Wheelerian principles are valid outside Greek 
and the Asiatic languages. 

One or two interesting points may be 
noticed. The Greek -as stems (xpéas, &c.) 
are identified with the Skt. -is stems (p. 398), 
as I,-E. es-stems, which possibly mey ulti- 
mately be es-stems with a weaker grade of 
the suffix. De Saussure is followed (p. 344) 
in identifying ’Ayapeuvwv and Opacvpéuvov 
as -pev-pov- ‘spirited.’ odamds and longin- 
quus are explained as compounds, with the 
same second number as the Skt. stems 
aid-anch- ‘directed upwards’ and ny-aiich- 
‘directed downwards’ (p. 461). vixdw is the 
soarce, not a derivative, of vixy, and means 
‘IT make low,’ from an L-E. adjective stem 
ni-go-, Skt. ni-cha- ‘low,’ derived from the 
preposition-adverb ni, ni (p. 241). (But it 
seems strange to separate vixy from veikos). 
The Greek adverbs in € are nominatives of 
adjectives in -xos, which have changed their 
inflexion and become consonant - stems, 
* wovvakos, *TrEpuKos, *édat-Kos, ke. (p. 241). 


T. C. Snow. 


THE PROVINCE OF ASIA. 


De Communi Asiae Provinciae. Thesim pro- 
ponebat Pautus Monceaox. Paris. Thorin. 
1886. f. 3.50. 


Tus work deals with a subject both interest- 
ing and important, which is closely connected 
with many problems of political and religious 
history, and which has never yet been treated 
in a systematic way. By an _ intelligent 
arrangement of the facts and a logical esti- 
mate of their value, M. Monceaux reaches 
several important conclusions, and makes a 
decided advance in our knowledge: but his 
work contains several errors in details, 
and the new views which he advocates in 
regard to the meetings and officials of the 
Koinon, though approximating to the truth, 
seem tome to missit, while the whole third part, 
so far as it is novel, is, [ think, mistaken. In 
all that relates to the difficult question of the 
High Priests and the Asiarchs, M. Monceaux 
traverses the same ground which the Bishop 
of Durham at the very same time was dis- 
cussing in his Ignatius and Polycarp. I 
have not access to the latter work while 


writing, but, so far as I recollect, its conclu- 
sions are founded on a fuller examination of 
the authorities, and seem to me to be in all 
respects correct. It must of course be re 
membered that M. Monceaux’s work is the 
thesis of a young student finishing his course 
of training, and required of him by the rules 
of the university: looked at in this character 
it deserves unstinted praise as a most credit- 
able and scholarly production. The investi- 
gation is conducted with admirable honesty 
and clearness, and a perusal of the work fills 
us with bitter regret that such a method of 
testing students is not more practised in 
England. We should be glad to see some 
such thesis required from all ‘ First Class’ men. 
But the most real praise to give to M. Mon- 
ceaux’s work is to subject it to a rigorous 
examination: and in a subject which is so 
remote from the studies of most, it may not 
be impertinent that one who has been forced 
to study the antiquities of Roman Asia 
should offer some criticism on a work that 
deals with them. 

The union of the whole province of Asia 
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in the worship of Rome and Augustus was 
founded by Augustus, to supply for the 
Roman province that religious bond which, 
according to ancient feeling, must exist in 
order to hold together any association or 
political body. The earliest recorded act of 
the Aoinon was the foundation in 19 B.o. at 
Pergamum of a temple to Rome and Augus- 
tus: coins struck in this year exist with the 
legend Com. Asiae. M. Monceaux in one 
point misstates the facts about these coins: 
as they fall under a heading in Cohen’s list, 
Méd. d’ Or et d@ Argent, he says that they exist 
in both gold and silver, Cohen and Kckhel 
mention only examples in silver. 

The discussion of the titles vewxdpos, dis 
vewxopos, etc, is very good. The neocorate— 
which was granted by formal decree of the 
Roman senate to certain cities of Asia—re- 
lated to local cults of emperors or imperial 
families, and had no connection with the 
worship of Rome and Augustus which was 
maintained by the entire province as united 
in the Kowov ’Aoias. A single neocorate 
implied a single temple to an emperor or an 
imperial family, such as the Julii or Flavii; 
a second and third neocorate implied two or 
three temples to different emperors or im- 
perial families. This point is a discovery of 
M. Monceaux’s, and he has advanced reasons 
for it which make it at least highly probable. 
One further argument which he has not 
observed raises his theory almost to certainty. 
In the proconsulship of T. Aurelius Fulvius 
Antoninus, placed by Waddington a.p. 135, 
there is still only one temple in Ephesus of 
the Koinon (C. I. G. 2965), and the second 
temple of the Aoinon in Ephesus was prob- 
ably not older than Antoninus Pius: where- 
as the second neocorate with a _ second 
Ephesian temple was granted under Hadrian. 

On p. 22 M. Monceaux quotes Eckhel as 
his authority for the statement that both 
second and third neocorates were granted to 
Smyrna and to Sardis under Severus. The 
statement is true about Sardis, but Eckhel 
expressly says that the second neocorate of 
Smyrna is mentioned on a coin of Commo- 
dus ; and he adds that an inscription records 
the second neocorate to have been granted to 
Smyrna under Hadrian. M. Monceaux on 
his preceding page quotes this very inscrip- 
tion: he gives it only on the authority of 
Eckhel, apparently unaware that it is in 
C. I. G. no 3148. 

The games held by the Koinon, called 
Kowa ’Acias, and celebrated in turn in dif- 
ferent seats of the joint cultus, were pentae- 
teric. It is remarkable that three different 
scholars independently arrived at the same 
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conclusion, and published it in the same year 
(1885): M. Monceaux, the Bishop of Durham 
in his Jgnatius and Polycarp, and myself in 
a note in the Papers of American School, I, 
103. Previous writers, Marquardt, Momm- 
sen (die Provinzen des Reichs), etc., all accept 
the games as annual, 

The Asiarch who presided at the games 
also bore the title of ’Apytepets ’Aoias. This 
once disputed point is now probably univer- 
sally accepted. It implies a rather looser use 
of terms than would be probable in Greece 
proper, but such a loose use is characteristic 
of the Greek of Asia. 

The distinction between the titles— 

(1) dpyxtepeds ’Aoias in the fullest sense, i.e. 
"Aovdpxns, Which denotes the supreme func- 
tionary of the Koinon ; 

(2) dpxepets ’Acias vaov tov év Tlepydpy, 
Xpitpvy, etc., which denotes the officials who 
directed the cultus in Pergamum, Smyrna, 
ete. ; and 

(3) dpyuepevs in some local cultus, who was 
unconnected with the Koinon— 
is clearly drawn, and is of course known to 
all accurate writers. I feel however unable 
to agree with the opinion that the ’Apyepeds 
’Agias was an annual officer, and that only 
every fourth ’Apytepeds was also an ’Aowdpyys. 
The writer correctly observes that the ’Apyxte- 
pevs ’Aqias is not fully equivalent to ’Aovép- 
xns, but is of wider application ; but I think 
he is wrong in his view that the difference 
lay in the fact that three out of four ’Apyte- 
pets were not ’Aoidpxa, and that only the 
’"Apytepeds who celebrated the pentaeteric 
games was also ’Aovdpyys. The difference 
seems to me to lie in the use of ’Apyiepeds 
’Acias as a title of courtesy, in abbreviation 
for the full ’Apyiepeds ’Acias vaov trav év x.7.X. 
Strictly only the ’Acvdpyys, an official for four 
years, was also ’Apxtepevs ’Acias, but loosely 
and through courtesy the latter title was 
applied even to the subordinate Archiereis of 
Smyrna, etc., and at last this loose style was 
carried so far that we hear of an Asiarcha 
templorum splendidissimae civitatis Ephesinae 
(C. I. LZ. It. 296-7). I expressed this 
opinion in the Academy, Aug. 11, 1883. An 
inscription, which M. Monceaux has mis- 
understood, seems to show that the Ephesian 
High Priest was a pentaeteric official : it con- 
tains the phrase Tif. "Tova. ‘Pyyeivov ’Acudp- 
xov B vaov trav ev ’Edéow ris pil revta- 
ernpioos.!. This shows that Rhegeinos was 


1 By a misprint M. Monceaux, p. 57, reads quit’. 
I may add that the reading @ can surely not be 
correct ; the 517th pentaeteris means a lapse of 2065 
years: should we not read pi(’? is sometimes 


mistaken for p, yet g:¢’ occurs twice (Wood, vi. 
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Ephesian Asiarch (obviously equivalent to 
apy. ’Acias vadv rav év ’Edéow) tor a pentae- 
teris. Yet M. Monceaux, on the authority 
of this inscription, gives Rhegeinos as Asiarch 
proper. The analogy of a pentaeteric Ephe- 
sian Asiarch may safely be extended to the 
Asiarch proper. The date of Rhegeinos is 
unknown. 

It is greatly to be regretted that M. Mon- 
ceaux did not, while so industriously collect- 
ing the material, compile a list of ’Apycepeis 
"Agias as well as a list of "Acwpya. This 
would have added much to the value of his 
work, and he would confer a further benefit 
on students by publishing such a list.? 

Asia Provincia was divided by Sulla into 
144 regiones or civitates: sometimes several 
popult were united in one regio (p. 28). This 
is a most happy generalisation. It involves 
an alteration of the text of Cassiodorus from 
XLIV. to CXLIV. (Mommsen, die Chronik 
des Cass. Sen. 6227), but some such change 
seems absolutely necessary. I may add that 
these regiones can be traced even as late as 
the sixth century, by which time they had 
certainly been considerably increased in 
number. 

On p. 63 he says that per longum tempus 
apud Ephesios solos videntur celebrati esse 
communes provinciae ludi, and hence we hear 
of ‘Asiarchs of Ephesus,’ but never of 
Asiarchs of any other city. Yet on p. 74 
he declares inconsistently but correctly that 
at first the games were held only in a very 
small number of cities, and Pergamum is 
known to have been among this small 
number from an inscription which he calls 
antiquus ille titulus. 

We find on p. 94 an extraordinary error : 
a coin of Tarsus is quoted with the legend 
Kowds (dyov) trav tpidv érapxiav, and the 
three érapxia: are explained in the words of 
Eckhel as Jsauria Ciliciae, Caria Asiae, 
Lycaonia Cappadociae. Any one who is ac- 
quainted with the recent investigations into 
either the coinage or the epigraphy or the 
organisation of the Anatolian provinces of 
Rome knows that the three Lparchiae which 
are so frequently mentioned are Cilicia, 
Isauria and Lycaonia, united in the later 
empire under one governor. To speak of 
‘Lycaonia Cappadociae’ is just as accurate 


8 and 18). If correct it must refer to a mythical 
foundation of Ephesus as era. 

1 A list was published I think by C. Babington in 
Num. Chron. many years ago; but it is now in- 
complete and not generally accessible. 

2 In such a reference M. Monceaux would confer a 
boon on all who do not possess the auszug by adding 
the further description Abhandl. Sachs. Gesellsch. 
1861. 
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as to use the phrase ‘ Northumberland of the 
Lothians.’ Such a mistake was pardonable 
in Eckel, but is not allowable now. 

The statement on p. 49 is too loosely ex. 
pressed, that the Asiarchate, an office which, 
as M. Monceaux points out, could be only 
held by a man of great wealth, was especi- 
ally bestowed on soldiers after honesta missio, 
The other qualifications enumerated—priest- 
hood of local cults, rank as Hques Romanus, 
etc.—enter into the question merely because 
they also imply rank and wealth, and there 
fore Asiarchs were likely to have been taken 
from their number. It is altogether mis. 
leading to use the expression cursus honorum 
in reference to the Asiarchs. A_ cursus 
honorum implies a definite official routine, 
such as formed the course of training for 
Roman administrators and governors. There 
was nothing of the kind in the case of 
the Asiarchs, Again M. Monceaux has not 
succeeded in his attempt to prove that 
there was a connection between: (1) the 
neocorate, (2) the coining of cistophori, (3) 
the meeting of conventus, (4) the meeting of 
the Koinon of Asia, (5) the title of metropolis, 
beyond the general fact that such honours 
were naturally accorded only to cities which 
were eminent in wealth and importance, 
The comparative tables which he gives to 
prove the connexion are vitiated by several 
errors accepted on Marquardt’s authority. 

(1) He makes Philadelphia and Tralles 
seats of conventus in the first century. This 
is inaccurate, for Philadelphia was in the 
time of Pliny included in the conventus of 
Sardis, as is obvious from a glance at Pliny 
v. 29-31, combined with the map and lists 
of conventus given in my Cit. and Bish., part 
II. (Jour. Hell. Stud. 1887, p. 469). Prob- 
ably it had become the seat of a conventus 
before the time of Aristides, but the change 
is not likely to have taken place till 
Hadrian’s time. Marquardt indeed is in- 
clined to reject the testimony of Pliny, but 
this involves giving up Pliny’s whole lists, 
which are our one authority. Pliny mentions 
towns south and east of Philadelphia in his 
list of the Sardian conventus, and the mere 
omission of the name Philadelphia out of 
that list would still leave the surrounding 
country in the conventus of Sardis. There 
are only two alternatives: to give up Pliny’s 
lists as utterly untrustworthy, though it was 
so easy for him to obtain true lists ; or to 
accept the opinion which I have elsewhere 
tried to render probable—that the conventus 
were subdivided after the first century. 
Similar remarks apply to Tralles. 

(2) He makes Philomelium a mint for 











cistophori. The error is Marquardt’s, who 
thought to correct an omission in Pinder’s 
list of cistophori ky quoting an old paper of 
Borrell’s (Nwm. Chron. viii. 32): Pinder 
however mentions the coin in question, and 
corrects Borrell’s false reading (1 for 
EJ®E): see his paper «ber die Cistophoren, 
p. 560 in Berl. Abhandl. 1855.1 

(3) He accepts the customary error of the 
numismatic classification, and puts Nysa in 
Caria. I need not enter on the discussion of 
such a point, and since Head’s Historia 
Numorum has given Nysa under Lydia, it is 
to be hoped that the old fashion will pass 
out of use. 

He always gives Eumenia as a conventus. 
Marquardt gives it as uncertain ; Monceaux 
follows him, but omits generally his mark of 
interrogation. It is certainly quite impos- 
sible, but I need not enter into the reasons: 
any one who reads Pliny and looks at the 
lists I have given of the conventus will see 
them for himself. 

(4) Tralles, Synnada and Lampsacus are 
assumed without any evidence on grounds of 
general probability as places where the 
Kowdv met: this assumption is used on p. 38, 
with marks of interrogation, to give some 
show of plausibility to the comparative table. 
Then on p. 41 the assumption is made the 
ground for a new inference, to the effect that 
they must have possessed High Priests of the 
cultus, inasmuch as they were meeting-places 
of the Koinon. 

For Tralles M. Monceaux might have 
appealed as an authority to Strabo, p. 649: 
but the passage merely proves that citizens 
of Tralles were frequently Asiarchs, which is 
natural in such a wealthy city. He does ap- 
peal to Lebas-Wadd., no 609: but this frag- 
mentary inscription merely records a list of 
victories gained in the [2]llth Olympiad 
(according to M. Waddington’s restoration) 
in various Greek and Asiatic games. The 
inscription has since been published more 
correctly by Prof. J. R. 8S. Sterrett in Papers 
of the Amer. School of Athens, I. p. 106, where 
however we should read in line 1 [KA(avdia- 
vos) Ad|uas, a person well known from other 
Trallian inscriptions, and at the end [rj va’] 
OAvpmid[ Sa], which gives the exact date 
133 a.p., as I have there shown (p. 103): 
the date is by Trallian Olympiads. 

At the same time it is most probable that 
such a wealthy city as Tralles, and so con- 


1 I owe the reference to Mr. Head: M. Monceaux 
quotes Pinder’s article from the Abhandl. 1856 instead 
of 1855. Marquardt says ‘ Pinder hat diesen Cisto- 
phorus iibersehen,’ an example of the danger of 
correcting a specialist in his own subject. 
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veniently situated, was a meeting-place of 
the Koinon, and two inscriptions which have 
since come to light may be cited in confirma- 
tion. One has been published, after the copy 
of a Greek, by Prof. Sterrett,? with a false 
restoration which loses all the meaning of 
the inscription. I copied it in 1884: [7] Aoia 
kai 6 Ojos Kat ot zlept A]livucov texvirat éri- 
H[noav ’A }rokAwviov Anuytpiov AL... . T]ov 
mpoavayyekévra THs ovr[ddov] APXIEP E////1. 
The last word stands alone in the middle of 
the last line: I do not understand it, unless 
dpxtepéay was the original reading ; this form 
of the accusative is not uncommon in later 
Greek, and especially in Asia Minor. The 
other inscription, published by Sterrett (/.c.) 
after the copy of the same Greek, is an 
honorary decree of of ev tq ’Acia Sipor. 
These inscriptions do not absolutely prove 
that the meetings of the Koinon which 
granted these honours were held at Tralles, 
but they strengthen an antecedent prob- 
ability, and if we could read in 3-4 an ethnic 
such as A[wpyv]ov, the proof would be com- 
plete: if however a personal name such as 
Afovyiv]ov ought to be inserted, the proof is 
by no means sufficiently strong. 

To justify the insertion of Synnada in the 
list, M. Monceaux quotes Aristides (Or. xxvi. 
p. 344, cis Ppvyiavy dvw). In these words I 
think that the reference in all probability is 
to Laodicea. If Apameia, one of the richest 
cities of Asia, certainly the richest city of 
Phrygia except perhaps Laodicea, was not a 
meeting-place of the Koinon (though it was 
the seat of a conventus), there is not much 
probability that a small town (od peyddy 
mods, Strabo, p. 577) like Synnada was so. 
The reason why Apameia was not a meeting- 
place was probably its remoteness: and the 
reason is stronger by fifty miles for Synnada. 
In regard to Lampsacus M. Monceaux quotes 
no authority. 

It appears then that the assumption of 
these three cities as meeting-places of the 
Koinon could be justified only on one of two 
grounds: either because they appear in the 
other columns, and probably therefore should 
appear in the first column also, which assumes 
the point sought to be proved ; or because 
they were rich and important cities, which, 
as I contend, is the only reason for any cor- 
respondence between the different columns 
of the comparative table. 

Where these conjectural names are re- 
moved from the comparative lists, any 


2 Papers of Amer. School at Athens, ii. p. 333: 
also published with a different but equally false 
restoration in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1886, p. 455. 
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appearance of mutual connexion vanishes. 
The lists then prove: (1) that the honours 
in question were given to certain of the 
richest and most important cities without 
any apparent plan; (2) that even in the 
three centuries over which the tables extend 
a considerable variation occurred in the 
importance and comparative rank of the 
various cities ; (3) that the eastern cities of 
the province were, relatively to the western 
or coast cities, more important in the third 
century after than in the first century before 
Christ : this confirms many other indications 
of the steady growth in civilisation and pros- 
perity that took place in the central districts 
of Asia Minor under the Roman Empire. 

(5) Again he tries, in Part III. p. 1007, 
to establish a connexion between the title 
metropolis, given to various cities of Asia in 
the second and still more in the third 
century, and the division of the Roman 
Province into seven provinces which was 
completed at some disputed time before or 
after 300 a.p. His view is that the old 
ethnic division into Lydia, Caria, Phrygia, 
etc. survived as a powerful idea under the 
Empire and gradually puiled asunder the 
Roman Province into the separate nations, 


and he sees in the metropoleis the capitals of 


these various nations. He argues that be- 
fore Diocletian’s time the Province had fallen 
apart into its constituent €vy. He has how- 
ever not succeeded in proving more than the 
commonplace that the title metropolis was 
given to certain very important cities in 
different districts of the Province, while the 
facts seem to show that the districts had no 
strict connexion with the later provinces. 
We find two metropoleis in Hellespontus, 
Cyzicus and Lampsacus ; four in Asia (in the 
narrow later sense of the term Asia), Ephe- 
sus, Smyrna, Pergamum and Miletus (he says 
‘titulus brevi ereptus esse videtur’: but there 
is no proof that the statement is true); two 
in Lydia, Sardis and Thyatira (he says ‘Thya- 
tira cujus in locum Sept. Severus Sardes in 
Lydia subrogavit’ ; this statement also can- 
not be proved) ; in Phrygia Prima no metro- 
polis, in Caria none, in the Jnsulae none. In 
this criticism I do not of course dispute that 
the recollection of the old countries, Phrygia, 
Lydia, etc. retuained throughout the empire. 
I only dispute the assertion that the emperors 
in granting the title metropolis paid any re- 
gard to the old nations and selected a metro- 
polis for each. 

He puts Synnada in the list of metropoleis 
in the third century: but on p. 100 he re- 
marks that it is uncertain when it received 
the title; and M. Perrot (Rev. Archéol. 1876, 
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I., p. 196) takes the probably correct view 
that Synnada received the title metropolis 
only after the redistribution of the provinces 
had been effected. Aphrodisias must have 
become metropolis of Caria at the same time, 

On p. 101 he says, with reference to a re- 
script of Antonius Pius, ‘distinguuntur in 
illo rescripto civitatum Asiae tria genera, scili- 
cet minores (ras é€Adtrovs moAes) et conven- 
tuum capita et pntpomoAas tov ebviv. This 
requires correction. The rescript distin- 
guishes only ai éAdrrovs, ai petfovs and aj 
péyvora Todas: it is Modestinus who in his 
commentary suggests the explanation: jytpo- 
Todas Tov eOviov, éxovea ayopas Stukov and ai 
d\Aa. This brings down the date of the im- 
portant phrase pyrpordXes tov e6vov a whole 
century later, 

On p. 97 he quite misunderstands a coin of 
Laodicea. In reality the type shows Lao- 
dicea standing between Caria and Phrygia, 
symbolising the position of the city on the 
borders of the two countries. 1t is variously 
assigned to Caria and to Phrygia. 

Part III. as a whole is not equal to the 
rest of the book. On p. 118 he says quite 
truly, but with no novelty, that many things 
in the constitution of the Christian Church 
must be referred to the second or third cen- 
tury: and he adds two examples which are, 
the first erroneous, and the second valueless, 
In the first place, he argues that twenty- 
five bishops who met at the Council of Lao- 
dicea in the fourth century (he omits to 
mention that this Council, which is men- 
tioned in an inscription, is the one placed 
doubtfully by Mansi in a.p. 320) are bishops 
of the twenty-five cities which used to meet 
in the .conventus of Laodicea, i.e. Cibyra 
(Plin. v. 29), This is impossible. (1) A meet- 
ing of bishops of a conventus would not obtain 
the importance of this Council. (2) The 
conventus had disappeared from existence 
long before this time. (3) I believe that 
xxv. in Pliny is a false reading, and xv. or 
xvii. is a more correct reading (Cities and 
Bishoprics, I]. p. 469). (4) Everything points 
to the conclusion that the twenty-five bishops 
came to Laodicea from the surrounding dis- 
tricts of Asia Minor, or at least from the 
whole of central and southern Phrygia. If 
they had come only from the Cibyratic con- 
ventus there would not have been any repre 
sentative from the districts where the con- 
flict against Montanism raged most keenly. 
In the second place, the list which is given 
to prove a connexion between the hoiding of 
Councils of the Church and the meeting of 
of the Koinon proves nothing whatsoever. 
Naturally Christian Councils, after Roman , 
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Asia had been divided into seven provinces, 
each with its own metropolis, met in the 
metropolis of a province. Hence the fact 
that Ephesus, Sardis, Laodicea and Cyzicus 
appear in both columns proves nothing. 
Synnada and Lampsacus appear in the second 
column and conjecturally in the first, but I 
have just shown that they have no right to 
appear in the first. Hierapolis appears as 
the seat of a Council a.p. 173, but it was not 
a meeting-place of the Kotnon nor seat of a 
conventus nor a metropolis (until the time of 
Justinian), nor did it strike cistophori; it 
was simply an early important centre of the 
Church, and hence a Council assembled there 
in 173. There remain only Pergamum and 
Sardis, which appear in all columns of all 
M. Monceaux’s lists—two cities of the first 
rank throughout the Roman Empire, con- 
tending with Smyrna for the title zpary 
’Acias: what can be more natural than that 
a Council should meet there, quite apart 
from its being a meeting-place of the Kotnon ? 

That the Church organisation was modelled 
after the political organisation is practically 
certain: but the new arguments advanced 
by M. Monceaux and the development from 
the older to the later provincial system 
which they postulate seem to me to be 
founded entirely on the misconception I have 
combated, viz. that the Roman Province was 
broken up through the persistence of the old 


A Companion to School Classics. By JAMES 
Gow, M.A., Litt.D. Second edition revised. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1889. 6s. 


THE rapidity with which Dr. Gow’s useful handbook 
has passed into a second edition has not prevented 
him from giving it a very thorough revision, There 
are no long or very material additions, but numerous 
corrections, often consisting of the more precise 
wording of a sentence too strongly or somewhat 
ambiguously expressed. In several instances para- 
graphs have been rewritten, always to their improve- 
ment. Except in the chapters on the Drama and 
Philosophy, it is hardly possible to find two con- 
secutive pages anywhere without traces of the reviser’s 
hand. In subsequent editions the book may with 
profit be expanded ; it can scarcely be more accurate 
or trustworthy. I can say so after comparing every 
page of this issue with those of the former edition. 


ASS. Ws 


A Brief History of Greek Philosophy. By 
B. C. Burt, M.A., formerly Fellow, and Fellow 
by courtesy, in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Boston. Ginn & Company. 1889. $1.25. 


Tus little manual of Greek philosophy is based 
largely upon the translations published by Mr. Bohn 
and others. It is strange that any one in the present 
day should compose under these conditions. t 
NO, XXIII, VOL, III. 
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€6vy. Though I do not believe that this was 
the cause of the break up, yet I think he 
might have brought more arguments to prove 
the vitality of the old vy, e.g. from Philo- 
stratus, Vit. Soph. But the subject cannot 
here be touched. 

But after so much destructive criticism 
one word must be added in the opposite 
direction. I think that the development 
between the earlier and the later provincial 
system will be found to lie in another line, 
viz. in subdivision of the Roman conventus 
(Cit. and Bish. 11. p. 470); though at present 
I know no proof of this view. It has how- 
ever in its favour the natural presumption 
that the changes in the constitution of a 
Roman province took place through a gradual 
modification of the Roman official division : 
whereas M. Monceaux’s theory means that the 
Roman division was swept away by the re- 
covering strength of the pre-Roman system. 

In conclusion I can only repeat that the 
work makes a real addition to our knowledge 
of the constitution of Roman Asia. The 
mistakes of detail show that the writer has 
not gained perfect mastery of the antiquities 
of Asia, and the progress of research will 
show whether his general views given in 
Part III. are right or (as I have argued) 
wrong: I have however shown at least that 
he has not proved them. 


W. M. Ramsay. 








the evidence seems conclusive and Mr. Burt is 
perfectly honest in the matter. What other inference 
can be drawn for instance from the astonishing note 
prefixed to his sketch of Aristotle’s Politics—‘The 
following outline follows the translation of the 
Politics made by J. E. C. Welldon, M. A. (1883)’ ? 
With these words before us we know pretty well what 
meaning to give to the remark at the beginning of 
his account of Plato, that the student must accept as 
authentic all or nearly all the dialogues ‘ that appear 
in the collection know as Professor Jowett’s 
translation.’ Of course it is not to be assumed that 
Mr. Burt has no acquaintance with the Greek of 
Plato and other writers, but he seems to have been 
content to help himself very extensively by the use 
of translations ; and, though a man may get a wide 
and fairly correct notion of Greek philosophy in this 
way, it hardly qualifies him to write a book on the 
subject. It is perhaps a slight indication of the 
author’s scholarship that he at least three times gives 
us the remarkable word ‘ Mytelene.’ He has on the 
whole’made a good use of his English and German 
materials, though no translation, I think, can be 
responsible for the following statement about 
Aristotle—‘ He compares the manner in which the 
universal unconsciously grows out of the particular 
of sense to the way in which soldiers in battle are 
caused to fly by the perception of one, and then 
another, and so on, fleeing.’ But even the English 
books to which he refers seem to be imperfectly 
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known to him, for in a list of works given ‘ for the 
convenience of the student’ he includes ‘Grant's 
Aristotle,’ and ‘Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle,’ 
apparently not knowing that they are only different 
editions of the same book. 

Mr. Burt’s chief guides are Hegel, Ueberweg, 
Zeller, and Schwegler, all of whom he appears to 
have used with care and judgment. There would 
not seem to be any marked originality about the 
method of the book or about his interpretation of 
xreek philosophers. He has walked very well in the 
footsteps of his guides, but, other things apart, the 
book is too largely a compilation to have much 
independent value. Perhaps the earlier part is the 
better, for when he comes to philosophers with whom 
we have a close acquaintance his account of them 
becomes too much an epitome. There is much 
information compressed into small compass by the 
art of the abstract-writer, and those who are 
preparing for certain examinations may find here 
what they want. The style is fairly clear and the 
facts are presented in an orderly and sensible way. 

H. RIcHArps. 


Prof. Paul’s Principles of the History of 
Language, translated by Prof. Srrone. Sonnen- 
schein. 10s. 6d. 


As a translation, this book has been so exhaustively 
criticised in the Journal of Education of Oct. 1, 1888, 
that no further remarks are needed. Those who have 
attempted to read—and understand—the Principien 
in the original German, will feel grateful to Prof. 
Strong for his work. Especially noteworthy :is his 
substitution or insertion of English instances where 
Prof. Paul gives only German ones. 

The book itself is a difficult one to review fairly ; 
the matter is so good, the form so bad. Every page 
is irritating, even in the translation: we sigh for a 
French writer, who could have told us just as much 
in half the space and twice as intelligibly. What 
can the ordinary scholar, not being an Oedipus, make 
of such utterances as the following ? 

‘The effectual scrutiny of the conditions of his- 
torical growth, taken in conjunction with general 
logic, gives at the same time the basis for the doc- 
trine of method which has to be followed in the 
verification of each single fact.’ 

‘All purely psychical reciprocal operation comes 
to its fullilment in the individual mind alone.’ 

‘The question naturally presents itself—What is 
the analysis of the motory and sound sensations 
respectively, and to what grade are the special factors 
in their analysis consciously perceived ?’ 

‘Not unfrequently, in referring to what has pre- 
ceded, an inaccuracy arises owing to the displacement 
of a word by the idea of a word etymologically 
related with the word actually employed, where the 
speaker might equally well have employed either.’ 

This last example beats Aristotle’s nat évlore 
mpooriGeacw avO ov A€éyer mpds 6 éorw (Poetics xxi. 
6). It is true that Prof. Paul is not always like 
this: the following are striking observations well 
expressed :— 

‘There are as many dialects spoken as there are 
individuals to speak them.’ 

‘Sounds are produced and taken cognisance of 
without any clear consciousness.’ 

‘A further source of deception lies in the habit of 
starting not from the spoken, but from the written 
word.’ 

‘Writing bears about the same relation to language 
as a rough sketch bears to a picture worked out with 
the utmost care in colour.’ 
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‘If we, generally speaking, create no new material 
of language, this is simply due to the fact that the 
need for doing so exists no longer.’ 

‘A considerable portion of the dialectic differences 
is taken no account of in writing.’ 

‘We are at present accustomed to regard the affir. 
mation as the only normal sentence : the sentence of 
demand is, however, as old, if not older.’ 

‘It is pure prejudice when any particular district 
is picked out in which it is alleged that the ‘ purest 
German ” is spoken.’ 

O si sic omnia! Such gems are few and fur 
between. 

The title of the book, as Prof. Paul himself hints 
in his Introduction, is misleading; perhaps even 
more so to the English reader than to the German. 
The subject is not the history of language, at least 
as we understand the term ‘history,’ but rather the 
philosophy of language, or the philosophy of the 
history of language. The tone throughout is that of 
the a priori philosopher, not of the @ posteriori: the 
instances are brought in to support the rules (we 
might almost say, to make the rules intelligible), the 
rules do not follow from the instances. A further 
and doubtless more important defect is the extreme 
limitation of the range of instances. When Prof. 
Paul mentions language he means the Aryan languages, 
and not only the Aryan languages but the Teutonic 
group. He is himself indeed a specialist, a Teutonic 
scholar of the highest eminence, and naturally feels 
on safe ground when he draws his illustrations from 
German sources ; but for un-German readers this is a 
serious drawback. We may forgive him for ignoring 
the fact that the Aryan languages are but one out of 
about a hundred different groups of languages exis- 
tent in the world; but within the Aryan circle he 
might at least have taken more from the languages 
which every scholar knows, Latin and Greek. Que 
of his most important chapters, IX, is on the process 
of creating words, which he, no doubt rightly, thinks 
is perpetually going on, especially in the case of 
words to express sounds or movements : he gives a 
whole page of instances, but all of them German, so 
that we cannot really tell whether the phenomenon 
may not after all be confined to the Teutonic 
languages. 

The main object of the book is (p. xxxvi, note) ‘to 
trace the development of language from the effects 
which individuals produce on each other.’ The 
ordinary etymologist takes what is no doubt the 
easiest course, and in the case of dead languages the 
only possible one, and begins with the word, not with 
the sounds which the word symbolises : the value of 
Prof. Paul’s book lies in the skill with which he 
points out the dangers of this method and insists on 
the priority of speech to writing, His theory of 
sound-change (chap. III.)—that a chance deviation 
from the normal pronunciation led by infinitesimal 
degrees toa notable difference in the sound, conve- 
nience having a slight but quite subordinate effect 
on the process—is not so convincing as most of his 
theories: it is too much like the Lucretian idea that 
the world was formed by atoms falling eternally 
downwards in straight lines till some of them were 
accidentally deflected. Is the doctrine of Chance a 
satisfactory resource ? 

A remark on p. 400 that ‘no doubt the first foun- 
dations of word-formation and inflexion came into 
being by the coalescence of elements originally inde- 
yendent’ gives us cause for alarm: are we really to 
hove the ‘Agglutination-theory’ of Bopp and 


Schleicher revived with all its absurdities? M} 
‘yévorro : yet even Brugmann believes in a ‘W urzel- 
periode.’ “ Prof. Paul indeed goes on to say that we 
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can never tell whether a form has arisen from ‘a 
syntactic word-group ’ or merely follows the analogy 
of a form already existing: what need then to 
assume that the ‘ syntactic word-group’ ever existed, 
that the termination was ever a separate word at all ? 
Isolated instances in German, or in the outlying 
members of the Aryari family, Irish and Sanskrit 
(which from their position would be peculiarly ex- 
posed to un-Aryan influences), prove nothing: new 
words take the ending of some old word, but that 
old word itself may well have been a unit. That our 
ancestors ever ‘ talked in roots’ is an idea inconsistent 
with all we know of the actual history of the Aryan 
languages. E. R. WHARTON. 


Nevr’s well-known Formenlehre der latein- 
ischen Sprache is being published ina third edition 
by Dr. C. Wagener (Berlin, Calvary), in whose hands 
the book is undergoing a thorough revision, including 
afresh verification of the greater part of the references. 
Dr. Wagener begins with the second volume (includ- 
ing the adjectives and verbs) and has completed pp. 
1-63. 

A work of similar scope is the Lexicon of Latin 
Word-Porms by Dr. K. E. Grorcrs, in which, 
however, the words are arranged not in grammatical 
but in alphabetical order. It is being published by 
Hahn of Leipzig in fascicwli, and is now nearly com- 
plete from 4 to H. Both books will probably be 
found indispensable as works of reference. 


Quaestiones Ammianeae Criticae. Scripsit Orro 
Ginruer, Pu.D. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht, 1888. Mk. 1.60. 


TuIs pamphlet, the work of a man of sense and learn- 
ing, will be found useful to students of Ammianus. 
HN. 


Cram’s Universal Atlas, geographical, astro- 
nomical, historical. With statistics, diagrams, 
and a complete gazetteer of the United States. 
New York : George F. Cram, 1888. 
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THIS ambitious work claims attention here only 
because of the thirty-eight historical maps of the 
ancient world, on pages 202-222. These maps, the 
execution of which is exceedingly careless, are in the 
main copies of inferior originals from various 
eollections. Thev are of little value to the classical 
scholar, and at many points will mislead the general 
reader, Such things as Oystus (Dystus), Gleusis 
(Eleusis), Anschesinus, Pholecanro, Appolonia, 
Heracea, Lamsacus, etc., are more amusing than 
edifying. On the map of ‘ Athens and its vicinity,’ 
due North of the acropolis there rises to an equal 
height a huge hill, the westward outlook of which is 
closed in by mount Lycabettus! The modern maps 
and the statistical letter-press of the atlas are 
meritorious and useful ; it is unfortunate that the 
maps of Greece and Rome should be made practically 
worthless by gross blunders in proof-reading. 

J. H. Wricur. 


OLD LATIN PALIMPSEST OF THE ACTS AND APpoca- 
LYPsE :—In the February number of the Classical 
Review (p. 12) 1 wrote that the continuous text of the 
Acts in the Paris palimpsest, as far as I knew, had not 
yetappeared. I ought not to have forgotten that the 
indefatigable M. Belsheim had included a somewhat 
rough and hasty reproduction of it in his Appendix 
epistolarum Paulinarum ex codice Sangermanensi 
Petropolitano (Christiania, 1887). Meanwhile a 
thoroughly trustworthy edition of the fragments of 
both Acts and Apocalypse has just been published in 
pamphlet form under the title Le palimpseste de 
Flewry by M. Samuel Berger, to whose kindness I owe 
an early copy. F, J. A. Horr. 


LATIN GREEK AND GRAECO-LATIN GLOSSARIES. 
(C.R. No. 22, p. 129).—The gloss abolit émOupe? I had 
corrected avet, BobAeTat, ém:Oupe?. Mr. David Cowan, 
writing to me from Lincoln’s Inn, suggests what I 
have now no doubt is the true reading, adolet émOuuad. 

H. NETTLESHIP. 





I sHoutp certainly not have felt called 
upon to notice a curious piece of eristic 
signed ‘J. Cook Wilson’ in the last number 
of this Review, had the writer been content 
with offering his own opinion, whatever it 
were, of my work. But he has also freely 
scattered accusations of dishonesty: and 
since in civilised society such imputations 
are not usually made with absolute reckless- 
ness, it is possible that some readers, who 
happen to be unacquainted both with my 
book and with Mr. Wilson’s controversial 
method, may be led to misapply their indig- 
nation. It may therefore be worth while, 
by exhibiting three or four typical specimens 
of Mr. Wilson’s style, to show what sort of 
material his farrago libelli is composed of : 
after which I have done with him. 

With such portion of Mr. Wilson’s remarks 
as consists of idle invective and unsupported 
assertion it is needless for me to deal—and 


ON THE REVIEW OF MR. ARCHER-HIND’S EDITION OF THE 7/MAZUS. 





in so saying I have washed my hands of 
much the greater part of his nine pages: 
nor do I intend to enter into any controversy 
with him—ééd audurByrety pev, pile dé py. 
Leaving then the agéia or dragia of my com- 
mentary to the judgment of others, I shall 
confine myself to the following illustrations 
of our critic’s manner, when he adventures 
to be comparatively definite. 

(1) Mr. Wilson (who seems exasperated 
because I have used the original text, rather 
than a Latin translation, of a passage in 
Galen explanatory of 78 B. foll.) has these 
observations: ‘In one place, Plato’s theory 
of respiration, the editor gives the reader 
the impression that he has done a piece of 
original and meritorious research by using 
the Greek of a commentary (Galen’s) only 
known in “a defective Latin translation” 
when Martin wrote..... All that he 
rightly gets out of it, and even the illustra- 
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tive woudeut (a little altered), is already 
given in the note and translation of the 
edition used (Daremberg’s), to which no 
acknowledgment is made.’ 

Now my note runs thus: ‘ An important 
light is thrown upon it by a fragment of 
Galen’s treatise on the Z%imaeus, which deals 
with this passage. This fragment was found 
by M. Daremberg in the Paris library and 
published by him in 1848. On Galen’s 
commentary the ensuing explanation is 
based.’ 

Thus, it seems, I claim originality by 
avowing my interpretation to be derived 
from a document which has been public 
property for forty years ; while I endeavour 
to conceal my obligation by naming the man 
who brought that document to light. 

(2) ‘In the note on Mercury and Venus,’ 
says Mr. Wilson, ‘ he maintains with a great 
air of originality a view which Proclus men- 
tions in more than one form in more than 
one passage: one passage being his com- 
mentary on this very place . . . . In a note 
of Martin’s, which he has evidently used, 
special attention is drawn to this view as 
one given in Proclus ... . The bit of 
modern astronomy (illustrated by a wood- 
cut) which the editor quite needlessly adds, 
illustrates once more the dangers of unfami- 
liar ground.’ 

Hereupon it is only to be remarked, first 
that it is this quite needless ‘bit of modern 
astronomy’ which alone contains my view 
of the passage ; secondly that this view is to 
be found neither in Martin’s note nor in that 
of Proclus. Furthermore it might be in- 
teresting to learn wherein consists an ‘ attack 
upon Martin,’ which our critic attributes to 
me. I refer to Martin three times in this 
connexion, and each time with approval. 

(3) A perhaps yet more instructive ex- 
ample of Mr. Wilson’s style is this. ‘Some- 
times,’ he says, ‘he is betrayed by an 
apparently unimportant remark. For in- 
stance in the note on 70 C the editor tells 
us &.... The editor had probably read a 
remark in a part of Littré which Martin 
cites, that certain “‘ Hippocratean ” treatises, 
including a fragment (not the whole) of the 
De Oss. Nat. were later than Aristotle, and 
thought it safe to speak of the authorship 
and date of the “work” as he does. Now 
the De Oss. Nat. cannot be said to have an 


1 My woodcut, as it happens, was not taken from 
Daremberg : but there could hardly be much difference 
between two diagrams illustrative of this passage. 
Woodcuts, by the way, seem to have an‘alarming effect 
upon Mr. Wilson : he always charges, head down and 
eyes shut, whenever he meets one. 
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author or a date. It is established that it 
consists of five extracts from different books, 
some at least by different authors, on the 
subject of the veins (not the bones) collected 
by some unknown hand. Two of them are 
quoted by Aristotle himself, who gives their 
authors.’ 

I am sorry to make so long a quotation, 
but less would hardly serve. The passage I 
have omitted from the above is simply the 
citation from my note. In this the reader 
will doubtless expect to find, first, that the 
de ossium natura is assigned to some definite 
author of a definite period subsequent to 
Aristotle; secondly (thanks to the adroit 
parenthetical innuendo) that it is said to be 
concerned with the bones. What he actually 
will find is this: ‘It [Plato’s theory of fluid 
passing through the lungs] is denied by the 
writer of book IV. of the Hippokratean 
treatise de morbis, vol. II. pp. 373, 374, 
Kiihn: but affirmed by the author of de 
ossium natura, « work of uncertain date, 
vol. I. p. 515, Kiihn.’ And this isall. Now, 
assuming the correctness of all Mr. Wilson 
says, are we expected, in a passing mention 
of a treatise (or compilation) of the most 
uncertain character, to interpolate an irrele- 
vant disquisition upon its structure and 
origin? And are we forbidden to describe 
the Nicomachean Ethics, for example, as a 
‘work’? 

(4) Mr. Wilson discourses for three-fourths 
of a column upon my ‘unfairness’ to Stall- 
baum, in reference to the note on 66A; the 
gist of his indictment being that Stallbaum 
is accused by me of misunderstanding the 
construction, whereas he takes it as I do; 
and that I put forward as my own an alter- 
ation (€xdvrwv for éxovra) which is Stallbaum’s. 
Now this time one single grain of truth may 
be sifted out of all this. Stallbaum’s com- 
ment upon dca dépos is not very clear ; and 
I was mistaken, I now think, as to the 
manner in which the words are intended to 
be taken in the earlier part of his note. 8o, 
had Mr. Wilson known how to let well 
alone, he might have scored a point against 
me, such as it is. But our critic, who in 
some other respects does not resemble 
Socrates, unfortunately does not enjoy 
Saoviov onpetov to ‘check him always, what- 
ever he is doing.’ For he goes on, ‘it seems 
incredible, but it is true, that the emendation 
is Stallbaum’s,’ é.¢. éydvrwv. 

Now what are the facts? First it will be 
seen by any one who reads Stallbaum’s note 
to the end that he sets aside the interpreta- 
tion of dca dépos which I adopt, although I 
was wrong in believing that he never saw 


















it. Secondly the emendation éyévrwy is even 
less his than it is mine, though I am not 
aware that he has been charged with piracy 
for not disclaiming it. (I need hardly say 
that I have made not the slightest claim 
to the authorship of a correction so obvious 
that it must have occurred to every one 
who has tried to construe the sentence.) 
Stallbaum says indeed ‘legendum fortasse 
videbitur éyovrwv,’ which, for Mr. Wilson’s 
benefit, I will translate : ‘ perhaps it will be 
thought that éydvrwy ought to be read.’ But 
that Stallbaum does not think so is evident 
from the whole tenor of his note, and from 
the fact that in his final reconstruction of 
the passage (to which the criticism in my 
note refers) he retains €xovra. The emenda- 
tion in fact is Stallbaum’s neither by adop- 
tion nor by origination, for it is quoted in 
Bekker’s note. So far then from éydvrwv 
being ‘a proposed alteration of Stallbaum’s,’ 
it is a suggestion, apparently of Lindau’s, 
which Stallbaum mentions only to set aside. 
If a correction for which Stallbaum is not 
responsible and which he deliberately rejects 
is Stallbaum’s, then, I fear, all Mr. Wilson’s 
statements which I quote may, on the same 
showing, be termed mine. GAX’ edpypetv xpy. 


Ir is not surprising that the editor whose 
book I reviewed in the March number of the 
Classical Review should have hardly thought 
me worth notice. It is a familiar common- 
place with those who are in his position. 
But if he should nevertheless notice me at 
all, he might be expected, if he felt he had 
any real case, not to omit nearly all the 
main issues. As it is, even if he were in 
the right instead of being, as I believe, in 
the wrong in the issues he has chosen, it is 
the points on which he offers no defence 
that are significant. He has not traversed 
the statement as to how he arrived at his 
text and apparatus criticus: nor the main 
criticism upon the scholarship expressed in 
this Keview ; nor those upon his interpreta- 
tion of the philosophy, in which he cannot 
say that very definite arguments have not 
been given him to attack ; nor what is said 
of the value of his interpretation of other 
subjects in the dialogue, or of his knowledge 
of Aristotle and treatment of him. In a 
word, all that concerns the scientific value 
of the edition considered in itself, apart 
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It were easy to go on almost ad libitum 
culling flowers from Mr. Wilson’s Xapitwv 
kamos, were it worth while. However, I will 
point to only one more passage, which con- 
tains so extraordinary a mare’s nest that it 
were almost a pity to leave it out. 

In 22D I retain in my text the vulgate 
Avopevos, Which in the note (following a sug- 
gestion of Porphyry’s quoted by Proclus) I 
support, contending that although it cannot 
bear the sense of ‘delivering,’ which is given 
to it by some, it is admissible and appropriate 
in the sense of ‘being released.’ And 
having thus, in my judgment, sufficiently 
defended the reading, I end with these 
words : ‘I hold it then undesirable to admit 
pvopevos, which is the reading of some in- 
ferior MSS.’ There is not a word more. 
Hereupon Mr. Wilson is inspired with the 
following happy thought: ‘In 22D the note 
shows that judmevos ‘delivering’ is taken for 
something like ‘flowing’ or ‘ overflowing,’ 
a mistake evidently from the German trans- 
lation used by the editor’! 

I think I need hardly follow Mr. J. Cook 
Wilson any further. 

R. D. Arcuer-H1np. 






from its dependence on other books, is prac- 
tically neglected. And yet, supposing that 
the criticisms here were right only in the 
main, the book could hardly pass muster 
from the scientific point of view. Few are 
likely to be misled by the editor’s attempt 
to divert attention from these matters. But 
besides, though he has tried to defend him- 
self from one charge of unfair attack on 
Stallbaum, he has not traversed the state- 
ments made as to his use of the notes of 
Martin and Stallbaum. He attempts how- 
ever in his remarks on the narrow topics he 
has chosen to discredit my whole review. 
It seems therefore best to publish a pamphlet, 
which will give an opportunity for the defi- 
niteness seemingly desired and not obtain- 
able in a review. In this I will give full 
consideration to every point on which the 
editor is so confident; and I release him 
from any obligation to keep his promise not to 
answer me. Meanwhile I take this oppor- 
tunity of deprecating the editor’s attempt to 
make a merely personal matter of what I con- 
ceive a public duty. Though I reserve for the 
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pamphlet the necessarily detailed discussion 
of each of the heads in the editor’s answer, 
their nature is such that I cannot let them 
remain entirely unchallenged till then. In 
the attempt to construct a primdé facie 
case in his own favour, he gives a misrepre- 
sentation of the facts and my arguments 
the gravity of which will appear hereafter. 
In No. (3) of his heads, on the other hand, 
he is arguing directly to his own confusion, 
Apparently from his remark ‘In this the 
reader, etc.’ (which is an entire mistake), 
and from his reference to the Vicomachean 
Ethics, he has not even yet realised the 
nature of his error and my argument from 
it. It is as if a foreigner were to say that 
the immortality of the soul (Wordsworth’s 
ode) ‘is affirmed by the author of the Golden 
Treasury of Lyric Verse, a work of uncertain 
date.’ It is one of a number of proofs 
indicated in the review, and to be detailed 
in my pamphlet, of the nature of the editor’s 
learning. 

I conclude by giving the reader a test of 
the value of the statements which the editor 
makes in his answer, in a matter which will 
take little space. In No. (2) he says ‘ further- 
more it might be interesting to learn wherein 
consists an attack upon Martin which our 
critic attributes to me. I refer to Martin 
three times in this connexion, and each time 
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with approval.’ My point was not that the 
editor attacked Martin but that his attack 
was unsuccessful. The editor in reply con- 
tends that he did not attack Martin at 
all. Now these are the facts. In 38 D 
tiv évavriav eiAnxdras air@ Sivayw, said 
of Mercury, Venus and the Sun, is in- 
terpreted by Martin to mean that Mer- 
eury and Venus revolve in a direction op- 
posite to that of the sun, though he admits, 
as the editor himself says, that there are 
difficulties, The editor attacks this theory 
and interprets quite differently. Martin’s 
words are ‘Platon a voulu dire bien posi- 
tivement que ces deux planctes suivent une 
direction opposée 4 celle du_ soleil.’ The 
editor says ‘If the contrary motion’ [i.e. 
the kind meant by Martin] ‘of the two 
planets is insisted on, the result follows 
that we have here the one theory in the 
whole dialogue which is manifestly and 
flagrantly inadequate. Plato’s physical 
theories, however far they may differ 
from the conclusions of modern science, 
usually offer a fair and reasonable explan- 
ation of such facts as were known to him: 
they are sometimes singularly felicitous, and 
never absurd. I cannot then believe that 
he has here presented us with a hypothesis 
so obviously futile.’ 
J. Cook WILSsoN. 





OBITUARY. 


THOMAS MAGUIRE, LL.D., D.Lir., 
Fellow of Trinity College and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
Died 26 Feb. 1889. 


Deatu has made another gap in the ranks 
of Irish scholars. Little more than a month 
after Dr. Davies, his friend and predecessor 
in the Chair of Latin, Queen’s College, 
Galway, Thomas Maguire passed behind the 
veil. 

He was born in Dublin on 24 Jan. 1831, 
and even from his boyhood showed remark- 
able intellectual power. His University 
career was one long succession of the highest 
honours in Classics and Philosophy, and he 
graduated in 1854 with a gold medal in 
each subject, being the only man of his 
year who obtained two gold medals at 
degree. He had already won the Wray 
Prize in Logics and Ethics, and subsequently 


gained the Berkeley gold medal in Greek. 
Excluded by his religion from competing for 
the University scholarship, he was the first 
Roman Catholic to win one of the non- 


foundation scholarships. The same relic of 
old exclusiveness which practically limited 
Fellowships to members of the established 
Church, until Fawceett’s Act of 1873 swept 
away the last remnant of religious dis- 
abilities, caused him to turn aside to the 
study of law. Here too he carried off first 
prizes in Political Economy (1856), in Civil 
Law (1858), in Feudal and English Law 
(1860). In the next year he won the 
Lincoln’s Inn studentship on what was said 
at the time to be the best answering on 
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record, and was called to the English bar in 
1862. But he did not suffer his legal 
studies to banish his old love for Classics 
and Philosophy, and in 1866 appeared his 
work on Zhe Platonic Idea. The profound 
study of Plato, and the comprehensive grasp 
of the loftiest philosophy evinced in this 
work and in his subsequent Lssays on 
Platonic Ethics (1870), may be judged from 
the words of Professor Gustav Teichmiiller 
of Dorpat. 


‘Maguire's book deserves to be specially appreciated 
by us Germans, for Maguire belongs to the most 
speculative order of intellect that England and Ive- 
land have ever produced. . . . But amongst British 
savants Maguire is, of Platonic scholars, assuredly 
the most interesting and profound.’—Gttingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen wnter der Aufsicht der kénigl. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1874 


His masterly edition of the Parmenides in 
1882 shows the continuity of his Platonic 
studies, though like some other eminent 
Platonists, notably the late Dr. Thompson, 
Master of Trinity, his published works are 
small in amount compared with their import- 
ance, 

In 1869 he was appointed Professor of 
Latin in Queen’s College, Galway, and his 
memory is warmly cherished by many dis- 
tinguished alumni of that seat of learning. 
He resigned the professorship in 1880 on 


winning a Fellowship in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, for which he always, maintained a most 


loyal affection. He was appointed lecturer 
in Greek and Latin composition in 1881, 
and Professor of Moral Philosophy in 1882. 
He contributed to every number of Herma- 
thena, sometimes discussing legal points in 
Cicero, Horace, and others, where his great 
knowledge of Roman law stood him in good 
stead, sometimes commenting on Homer, 
Pindar, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, 
Virgil, Horace, and Juvenal, or treating of 
grammatical points such as ‘ potential opta- 
tive,’ the existence of which he denied. 
One of his most important contributions was 
an exhaustive treatise ‘On the Prosody of 
Brand yA in Old Comedy-and Tragedy.’ For 
this he re-read all that remains of the Greek 
Tragies, Aristophanes, and the Fragments, 
and arrives at the result that a vowel cannot 
remain short before BA or yA in Old Comedy, 
nor in Tragedy except before the words 
Praordvw and yAéooa. In these papers, as 
in his teaching, it was very striking how he 
sought to pierce to the heart of the matter, 
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and spared no laborious research that could 
give him a thorough mastery of first prin- 
ciples. He at one time purposed editing 
Aeschylus, and his own Greek verses have 
been characterised by one of the best living 
composers thus: ‘They are the most Aeschy- 
lean I have ever read; Maguire reproduces 
not only the form but the spirit in a way I 
have never seen equalled, and believe can 
scarcely be excelled.’ His Latin composition 
shows boldness, vigour, and terseness, as 
may be seen from KXottabos, or Dublin Trans- 
lations. 

He was an uncompromising supporter of 
the claims of Greek to be retained as a com- 
pulsory subject in University education. 
His reading was very extensive, and his 
love for Classics ardent and sincere, but it 
is perhaps for his philosophic work that he 
is most widely known. His lectures on 
metaphysics were attended even by his 
brother Fellows, and I have been present on 
an occasion when the interest of an accom- 
plished metaphysician overcame the silence 
of an auditor, and gave rise to a dialogue 
vividly suggestive of Socratic times. 

His views were given to the public in his 
Lectures on Philosophy (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co., 1885), and in various articles on 
Ancient Philosophy in Hermathena. At the 
time of his death he was correcting the 
proofs of a lecture on ‘ Mr. Balfour on Kant 
und Transcendentalism,’ and a paper on 
Aristotle for Hermathena. In the last 
number of that journal appeared a very 
interesting review of Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
Timaeus. Its final paragraph, his last pub- 
lished words, forms a fitting conclusion to 
this imperfect sketch of one of the deepest 
and most original thinkers who have ever 
shed honour on our Alma Mater. 


‘Mr. Archer-Hind well puts it: ‘‘The material 
universe is, as it were, a luminous symbol-embroidered 
veil, which hangs for ever between finite existences 
and the infinite, as a consequence of the evolution of 
the one out of the other. And none but the highest 
of finite intelligences may lift a corner of this veil 
and behold aught that is behind it.” True, but as 
now we may know that the Infinite must be, so the 
veil may become more and more luminous, until the 
whole material cosmus becomes as purely symbolical 
as the signs of that science which Plato held divine :— 

This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 
Had man to learn himself anew, 

Beyond the second birth of Death.’ 


P. SANDFORD. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE GOLD BARS OF KRASZNA. 


THE Classical Review lately (iii. p. 142) 
contained an abstract of a paper by Dr. 
Kenner, in the Arch. Epigr. Mittheilungen, 
describing some gold bars lately found in 
Siebenbiirgen. When in that country last 
summer, I heard a good deal of these bars, 
and I have since, through the kindness of 
Dr. Gross, obtained four electrotype fac- 
similes. The bars will, I hope, be soon 
adequately described for English numis- 
matists in the Vum. Chronicle : meanwhile 
a brief note may interest a few scholars. 
Besides the accounts of Dr. Kenner and 
Prof. Domaszewski in the Mittheilungen, the 
subject has been treated by Prof. Findly in 
the journal of the Frdélyi Muzeum-Egylet 
(iv. 338—46) with six woodcuts. The bars 
were found at Kraszna in the extreme 8.E. 
of Siebenbiirgen, on the Bodza pass over the 
Carpathians close to the Roumanian frontier. 
Apparently thirteen in all were found, re- 
presenting about 123 lbs. of gold. In size 
they are 64 in. long, ? in. wide on the upper 
face, and 2 in. deep. The upper faces are 
stamped with three or five small oblong 
panels (2 x } in.) of the following types : 


1. LYCIANVS 
OBR T'SIG ¥ 


Lucianus obr(yzi) ( primi) 
sig(num) or the like. 

2, FLFLAVIAN 
VSPRO'SIG 


ADDIGMA KE 


- QVIRILLVS 
ETDIONISVS 
HESIRM'SIG xe 


Fi(avius) Flavianus pro 
(bavit) sig(num) ad dig- 
ma (detypa = pattern). 


Quirillus et Dionisus (sic) 
Sirm(ienses) —_ sig(nave- 
runt). 


4. Three emperors’ heads with ppD NNN 
D(omint) n(ostrt) (tres). 


5. Seated figure to left (probably the town 
Sirmium) with strrm below and 2 
above. 


The inscriptions are arranged somewhat 
at random. One bar has nos. 1, 4, 5, two 
others, nos. 1 once, and 2 four times, and 
the fourth which I have has 1, 3, 4 (twice) 
and 5. The expansions of the inscriptions 
are (roughly) Dr. Kenner’s and, though not 
quite certain, give the general sense well 
enough. The reading in no. 2 is certainly 
sIG, not sis (Siscia) as has been suggested by 
one scholar. 


Dr. Kenner considers the three emperors 
to be Valens, Valentinian and Gratian ; and 
the date 367—375 a.p. This is no doubt 
correct, but it may be observed that the 
three heads of no. 4 show a general resem- 
blance to the three heads of some of the 
curious oblong coins of Arcadius, Theodosius 
and Honorius (cire. 400 a.p.) figured in 
Sabatier’s Monnaies Byzantines, and there is 
no doubt that the mint of Sirmium was at 
work under Arcadius.! Findly, with little 
probability, refers to Constantine II., Con- 
stans and Constantius II. (J. c. p. 343), and 
the year 338 a.p. There can be little doubt 
that the bars were intended for general use, 
and not merely for tribute. As Mommsen 
points out, the Roman currency was 
thoroughly disorganised and _ discredited 
during the third century, and in the fourth 
recourse was had to weight simply. Thus 
the ingots which were in circulation at the 
end of the Republic now reappear (de Blacas, 
iii. 152 foll.), and no doubt these bars were 
part of this ‘ weight’ currency. Their pro- 
venance is, however, interesting, for they 
clearly belong to the spoil, or the tribute, 
carried off by the Visigoths who began to 
pour southward over the Danube about 
370. 

F, HAVERFIELD. 


THE Newron TESTIMONIAL. 


The eminent services of Sir Charles Newton to art 
and archdeology in England are well known to all 
readers of the Classical Review. Sir Charles resigned 
his Museum appointment three years ago, and his 
Professorship at University College last year. It is 
thought that it will accord with the wishes of a very 
large number of scholars and friends both in England 
and abroad if a special opportunity be offered of testi- 
fying in some public way recognition of his services. 
With a view to ascertaining the general opinion on 
this point a private meeting was held, by permission 
of Lord Carnarvon, on March 20th at 43, Portman 
Square : astrong committee was appointed, with Mr. 
George A. Macmillan as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
and it was agreed to open a subscription list for the 
above purpose. It was decided by the majority of 
those present at the meeting that the wishes of the 
subscribers would be most appropriately expressed if 
a portion of the fund thus collected were devoted to 
the execution of a portrait-bust of Sir Charles New- 
ton, to be set up in the British Museum. There 1s 
already existing such a bust in plaster, which was 





1 Sirmium was probably first lost about 450 A.D. 
In a large collection of coins found on the spot which 
I once saw at Mitrovica, the latest coins were those of 
Anastasius I, (circ. 500 A.D.) 
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executed by Boehm some years ago: at a further 
meeting of the Committee on March 28 it was resolved 
that this bust should be reproduced in marble as a 
personal memorial: at the same time it is hoped 
that a sufficient sum may be raised to admit of offer- 
ing a substantial encouragement to Hellenic archae- 
ological research, possibly in the form of a medal for 
annual competition: the settlement of this question 
must of course depend on the amount of the 
subscriptions. 
To the Editor of the Classical Review. 

Sir.—At the meeting held last Wednesday at Lord 
Carnarvon’s house to consider the best form of testi- 
monial in honour of Sir Charles Newton, it was 
decided that the money subscribed for this purpose 
should be expended on a portrait-bust of Sir Charles 
Newton. 

The services rendered by Sir Charles Newton to 
the science of archaeology and classical art have been 
of so exceptionally important a character that it is 
clearly desirable that the acknowledgment of these 
services should be of as general and adequate a cha- 
racter as possible. In many respects a bust would, I 
think, be the least satisfactory form of testimonial 
that could be selected. 

The modern type of head, and fashion of hair and 
whiskers, are unsuited to plastic art, especially in 
marble ; and, secondly, no modern branch of art is 
more commonly unsuccessful than that of eikonic 
sculpture. 

No words can describe the dull feebleness of most 
of those busts which, during the present generation, 
have, for example, been presented to various colleges 
both in Oxford and Cambridge. Though we have 
much reason to be proud of the works of many of our 
living English artists, it is surely in the production 
of portrait-busts that the present age is least success- 
ful. I believe I express the feelings of many others 
beside myself in suggesting that either an archaeo- 
logical scholarship or a fund for the purpose of ex- 
cavation would be a more adequate and generally 
acceptable means of commemorating the deep grati- 
tude that all students of art and archaeology must 
feel for the life-long services of Sir Charles Newton. 

Iam, yours faithfully, 
J. HENRY MIDDLETON. 

King’s College, Cambridge, 

March 22, 1889. 


ON THE MEANING OF THE TERM ARREPHORI. 


IN connection with the discussion of the form and 
meaning of the term “Epoa: by Mr. P. Giles (Classical 
Review, February 1889, Nos. 1 and 2, p. 3), I should 
like to raise a question. It appears that gpa: means 
any young animals and that its Latin cognate verres 
means young pig. May not this throw light on the 
obscure ceremonial of the Arrephoria? On purely 
mythological, not philological, grounds I had come 
to suspect that the Arrephoroi had to do not with 

ew or even dew-laden branches, but with young 
pigs. It is expressly noted by Clement of Alexandria 
in his Protrepticus, p. 14 P., that at the Skirophoria, 
Thesmophoria, and Arrephoria the women who cele- 
brated the festival enacted the same mythology— 
TavTay THY pvBoroylay al yuvaiKes motKiAws KaTa mOAW 
€optdCovow Occpopdpia, Sxipopdpia, "Appypdpia, wodrv- 
Tpbmws Thy bepreparrns extparypdovca apraynv. Now 
it happens that we know with great precision the 
fashion in which the rape of Persephone was enacted 
at the Thesmophoria. Preller quotes, and Mr. Lang 
in his Myth, Ritual, and Religion has called attention 
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to, the scholiast in Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 2, 1, in which 
the account of the throwing of the pigs into chasms 
and the taking up again of the putrid remains to 
ensure the fertility of crops is recounted in full and 
connected with the story of Eubouleus and the pigs. 
Further, though the name appears as Arrephoria in 
most writers, Hesychius gives the alternative forms 
appnddspa, appnpopla, éppnpdpor, and it is remarkable 
that in the inscriptions in the secondary theatre seats 
we have both times the form (C./..4. III. 318, 319) 
‘Eponpdpas. I am quite unable to judge this ques- 
tion on philologic.l grounds, and I should be very 
grateful if some expert would tell me if there is any 
philological reason why such an explanation of the 
Arrephoria is impossible. It may seem a somewhat 
rude descent for -the dew carriers to become the 
little pig carriers, but any one acquainted with the 
character of mystery cults will feel that the little pig 
carriers make less heavy demands on his credulity. 
The uiwhuara Spaxdyrwy carried in the Thesmophoria 
are also at the bottom of the story of Erichthonios 
and the chest, but on this point 1 will not for the 
present, till the philological question is set at rest, 
enter. 
JANE E. HARRISON. 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE British Muskum. 

A most important acquisition has been recently 
made by the Department of Antiquities in a series of 
paintings which not only fill a decided gap in the 
Museum collections, but are almost unique monu- 
ments of their kind. 

They are wall decorations painted on slabs of terra- 
cotta averaging 3 feet 1 inch to 3 feet 4 inches high by 
about 1 foot 10 inches wide. They were found at 


Caere (Cervetri) in an excavation made in 1874, and 


were described by Signor Brizio in the Bullettino dell’ 
Inst., 1874, p. 128. According to his description the 
place where they were found was a small grotto, four 
metres below the surface of the ground; the slabs 
were lying on the ground, but a coating of lime which 
still adhered to their back showed the method by 
which they had been attached to the walls. 

Judging from the style they are undoubtedly speci- 
mens of the local Italian art of at least as far back as 
the seventh century B.c. The only other examples 
known which compare with these slabs are the similar 
series in the Louvre, which are published in the Mon. 
Ined. VI. pl. 30, but the British Museum specimens 
have this advantage,that though broken they are 
absolutely free from restoration. 

The slabs are composed of a rather coarse-grained 
clay baked to a deep red brick colour ; the surface, 
probably ground smooth, is covered with a fine slip 
of a light yellowish colour, and on this the subjects 
are painted, mainly in two colours, a dull black 
which varies to brown, and a deep red which varies 
to a yellowish red: here and there, for the whites of 
eyes and for dots on a black dress, white is used. 
The features and most of the lower drapery are in- 
dicated in red or black outline, the remainder is in 
silhouette. An interesting point in connection with 
the technique is that the artist seems to have sketched 
his designs on the moist clay with a fine point before 
using the brush. 

Three of the slabs, containing human figures, seem 
to form a consecutive series: these slabs are divided 
horizontally into three bands by pairs of black lines : 
the lower, for the space of about one foot upwards, is 
occupied by vertical broad stripes of a light red 
colour, like the Louvre paintings: the upper band has 
a triple plait pattern (like Botticher, Tektonik, pl. 
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19, 9, except that one thread of the plait is spotted) 
in light red. The middle band is occupied with 
figures, three on each slab. In our comparative 
ignorance of early Italian art it is impossible to say 
what is the signification of these figures, or even what 
is the order of their arrangement. I will therefore 
here merely give a brief account of the figures, taking 
the slabs in the order which Signor Brizio has given. 

In the first slab are three women, walking in pro- 
cession to right. The first has long black hair reaching 
to her knees, and holds with both hands a snake (?) 
which coils around her waist and legs. The two 
others have a veil which passes over the head and is 
held away from the face by the left hand: in the 
right hand each holds an alabastron. 

On the left of the second slab are two figures moving 
to left. Signor Brizio calls them young men, but I 
cannot but think they are women: they have long 
black hair reaching to the knees, and wear a long 
dress of which the skirt is lifted and supported on the 
arm: in the right hand each holds a sprig (of pome- 
granate?), the one of three, the other of seven 
blossoms, and in form resembling the Assyrian sacred 
tree. Behind this pair of figures, and turned to the 
right, is a girl who carries in her two hands a large 
box or cista with a conical cover, who seems to be of 
different type to the others, and whom Signor Brizio 
takes to be an attendant. 

On the left of the slab is a bearded man who wears 
a curious cap or beretto, and holds a leafless branch in 
his hand, conversing with two figures who approach 
him from the right. The first of these is a bearded 
figure who looks like an early type of Hermes (ef. 
‘Epuis KuvAjmos in the vase of Caere in Mon. Ined. 1X. 
55). He wears a petasos, a short chiton with chlamys, 
and carries over his shoulder a short staff which has a 
most curious ornament : at the top isa cross-piece, on 
which is represented a miniature figure of a bull but- 
ting to left: this is of course identical with the 
military or religious standards carried by the Egyptians 
(see Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, vol. i. p. 195, 
and Perrot, Hist. de l’ Art, vol.i. fig. 172). He is fol- 
lowed by a girl with long hair, who holds in one hand 
a spear, in the other a sacrificial wreath, apparently 
of coloured wool: on her head she wears a wreath 
composed of curious spiky flowers coloured red. 

The two remaining slabs are differently composed, 
and according to Signor Brizio formed pendants on 
either side of the door. The upper band is still occu- 
pied by a triple plait, as in the other slabs, but the 
entire remaining field is occupied by a figure of a 
seated sphinx, with great curved wings ornamented 
with alternate stripes of red black and white, each 
stripe within a red outline. When in position, the 
two sphinxes must have been confronted. 

The Museum is much to be congratulated on having 
secured these paintings, the more so as there has been 
till now nothing in the national collection illustrative 
of the early painting of Caere, the importance of which 
we know from vases (see Mon. Jned.1X, 55; X, 4, 5, &c.) 


and from Pliny H.N. xxxv. 6. These paintings will 
throw valuable light on the question of the relation of 
the early art of Caere with that of Asia Minor. The 
idea of facing walls with decorated slabs of terracotta 
was distinctly of Mesopotamian origin, as also is the 
type of features prevalent in these slabs and the 
curious form of boots which most of the figures wear, 
The confronted sphinxes are paralleled in monuments 
of Asia Minor ; it would seem in short that the Caere 
painters took up Asiatic art very much at the same 
stage as it was when the Melian vase-painters 
developed their peculiar art from this source : and in 
some points (¢.g. the general colouring, and the wings 
of the sphinx and those of the horses in Conze, 
Melische Thong. pl. iv.) the resemblance between thy 
Melian and Caere paintings is striking. 
CrEcIL Smita. 


Aw INSCRIPTION FROM ATHENS, 


I was informed last year by a man who came to 
visit the excavations at Dionysos that he had found 
upon his property in Kephisia a stone with several 
‘rows of letters on it.’ He said that no one had ever 
read it, but that he would show it to me at any time. 
After that I made several attempts to find him, but 
without success. This winter, however, returning 
from the excavations at Stamata, I found myself in 
Kephisia with a couple of hours to spare, and deter- 
mined to look the matter up and so procured some 
one to guide me to the man’s property, which lies 
north-east of the village of Kephisia. I there found 
a rough boundary stone, 1. 00m. long, and 0. 36m. 
wide, with the following inscription :— 


Text. 
POZTEMENOYE 
APOAANNOE 
PATPNIOEAA 
<ZIANN 


Transliteration. 
S]pos repévous 
*AmdAAwvos 
Tlatp¢o(v) *EAa- 
odav 


Translation.—Boundary of the temenos of Apollo 
Patroos, belonging to the gens (or phratry) of Elasi- 
dai. 

Comment. — In Elasidai we have a new name, but 
whether it refers to a gens ora phratry it is impossible 
to say with certainty, as Apollo Patroos was specially 
worshipped by both, ef. Mitth. Inst. Athen. ii, p. 
186 ; xii, p. 287. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, |, 
pp. 398 etc. ete. 

C. D. Buck. 


American School at Athens. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Athenaeum: 26 Jan. Review of Warren’s Plato’s 
Republic 1.—V.—23 Feb. Notice of Sonnenschein’s 
Parallel Grammars.—16 Mar. Notice of Verrall’s 
school edition of the Septem. 


Academy : 19 Jan. Dr. Hort on the Cod. Amiati- 
nus ; E. Sibree on the augment in Indo-European.— 


26 Jan. Notices of school books, Inge and Macnagh- 
ten’s Selections from Lucian ete. ; M. Rule on the Cod. 
Amiatinus.—5 Feb. Notices of Bryans’ and Hendy’s 
abridged Mommsen, Kubitschek’s Imperium Roman- 
um tributim discriptum, Lichtensfeldt’s De Q. 
Asconii P. fontibus ac fide.—23 Feb. J. Cook Wilson 
disputes some emendations in Plato’s Republic pro- 
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osed by A. Platt in Classical Review, Feb, 1889.—2 
Mar. Notice of Warren’s Republic I.—V. ; review by 
W. Sanday of Hatch’s Lssays in Biblical Greek, and 
by F. T. Richards of Lanciani’s Rome.—9 Mar. Re- 
view by A. S. Wilkins of Fausset’s Cluentius.—18 
Mar. Notices of Goessling’s Adrian’s Hisagoge, Usteri’s 
Commentar tiber den Isten Petrusbrief Bd, II. and 
Harnack’s Vortrag iiber Augustins Confessionen ; re- 
view by R. Y. Tyrrell of Verschoyle’s History of 
Ancient Civilisation, based on Ducoudray. 


Revue de Philologie, xi. 4. October—December, 
1887. 

Ad H. Weil epistula de Oratione in Aristogitonem 
priore. By F. Blass. (See CX. 1. p, 221). Weil 
has shown the insufficiency of the arguments of Lip- 
sius to prove Dem. in Arist. I. spurious and the work 
of a ‘rhetor ignobilis.’ It is, as Weil contends, 
written by Demosthenes. But was it spoken by him 
in court? In some parts it is truly Demosthenic, in 
others very inferior. Scholars have been too ready 
tomake the ‘sophist’ a dews ex machina who ac- 
counts for anything, without considering whether 
sophists existed capable of their supposed achieve- 
ments. The 11th Philippic and Funeral Oration are, 
it is true, the work of sophists, but not therefore 
necessarily forgeries. The Funeral Oration, like 
‘ Andocidis’ coniré Alcibiadem, was probably written 
as an exercise wijhout intent to deceive, and after- 
wards attributed by error to its supposed author. 
‘Dem.’ in Arist. II]. was, as Weil says, a contem- 
porary work, no doubt actually spoken in court and 
attributed to Demosthenes because on the same sub- 
ject as the first. In Arist. I. hiatus is avoided and 
there are rhythmical passages as in the genuine 
Demosthenes. Blass quotes instances (§$§ 84-95) and 
discusses their text. Such rhythm can be the work 
of none but Demosthenes, In §§ 17-27 there is re- 
petition and want of logical connexion. The exor- 
dium (§§ 1-14) is too long and contains repetitions. 
More repetition and want of connexion in §§ 81-100. 
No amount of emendation and excision will make 
this what Demosthenes could actually have spoken. 
Nor yet did he write it, as the in Midiam, with the 
intention of speaking it. § 13, which seems to give 
his reason for accusing Aristogiton, really suggests 
his reason for not doing so. The words katatdrrov- 
tas and mpoxetptCouevous refer to informal expressions 
of opinion in the éxxAnola, not to formal election of 
an accuser, as supposed by those who make them 
arguments against the genuineness of the speech. 
In fact Demosthenes wrote the speech ‘animi vel 
exercendi causa.’ The repetitions &c. are alterna- 
tives between which he never had to make his choice. 
The speech is a weAérn. The apparent evidence of 
Libanius to the contrary is ambiguous. The answer 
of Aristogiton spoken of by Photius, if genuine, may 
have been written as a reply after the posthumous 
publication of Arist. J. Finally Blass emends § 87, 
and answers Stier's objections to the use of xpivw 
§ 42 by comparing Olynth. III. 21, and to that of 
duod § 51 (= circiter) by quoting xix. 251, xxvii. 11. 

L, Havet discusses many passages in Plaut. Awl. 
oe thoroughly emending text and amending 
metre, 

The Classical Review. 1887. Describes our objects 
and general character, and gives a list of our leading 
contributors: ‘trés condensé, parfois méme un peu 
touffu, mais plein d’intérét, trés instructif, di & des 
plumes tout & fait autorisées,’ 

H. A. Holden, Plutarch’s Sulla (A. J.). Praises 
the explanatory and historical notes. Criticises the 
assumption that the reader will possess other editions 
of Holden and the position of notes at the end. 
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Revue de Philologie, xii. 1. January—March, 
1888. 


J. B. Mispoulet, Horace et la procédure. Discusses 
the legal proceedings in Hor. Sat. 1. 9. All Romans, 
as authors, even poets, show, were in some degree 
familiar with legal technicalities, The plaintiff had 
himself to make the defendant appear before the 
praetor in wre. The old rough and ready method of 
doing so, in ius vocatio [the Revue, we notice, still 
writes jus], had before the end of the Republic been in 
ordinary use replaced by the vadimonium, an en- 
gagement that the defendant should appear. Made by 
whom? The usual view is, by a third party, the 
vas. J.B. M. thinks that, though doubtless this was 
so sometimes, normally the defendant himself alone 
made the engagement, called in this case vadimonium 
purum, in the former v. cwm satisdatione. As there 
was no judgment by default at Rome, what could the 
plaintiff do if the defendant failed after all to appear ¢ 
He might be put into possession of the defendant's 
goods (missio in bona), as in the pro Quinctio, or 
apparently, if he preferred it, employ the in dus 
vocatio as a last resort. In Sat. I. 9, 36 vadato is not 
dative [?] but abl. abs., vadarz is used in passive sense 
(‘be bound to appear’), and Bolanus is defendant, as 
quod ni feeisset perdere litem shows. The praetor 
seems to have sat from ‘hora secunda’ or ‘tertia’ 
until ‘quarta,’ and then to have adjourned the court 
and the pending cases (Martial viii. 67, cwm modo 
distulerint raucae vadimonia quartae), perhaps for the 
ientaculum, sitting again later on. Bolanus made 
default by not appearing before this adjournment. 
This view alone will explain the end of the Satire, 
where we must suppose that the plaintiff elects to 
proceed by in ius vocatio, the court being again in 
session, and makes Horace his witness of having done 
so by touching his ear. ‘The importance of the vadi- 
monium brings into relief the tenacity of the bore 
who neglects it. 

FE. Rabiet shows that in Pliny Nat. Hist. III. 4, 34 
Dexivatium, the inhabitants of the Gaulish town 
Dexiva, should be read for Dexwiatiwm. 

FE. Chatelain proves that a MS. of Horace pre- 
served at Autun at the beginning of the century, 
which Haenel (1830) supposed to have been of 
Cent. VI., and which was believed to be lost, is 
identical with Bibl. Nat. 10310 (wr of Keller and 
Holder). Its Carolingian writing and the fact that 
it ends with Sat. I. 2, 70 correspond with the account 
of Chapet, and still more with that of Millin, who 
examined it in 1804. It is of no special value. E. C. 
also points out that the Horace MS. Berne 21, 
(Cent. xi.) belonged to the Abbey of St. Denys in 
Cents. xiii. and xv. 

A. Baudouin discusses the secondary MSS. of 
Cic. de Inventione. Bern. 469 (8) and St. Gall. 852 (s) 
are closely connected. These two, with St. Gall. 
313 (G), the best of the three, form one group of 
common origin, the Castellanus (c) and Turicensis (T) 
another. These five MSS. should not be neglected, 
as in the complicated textual questions of the De 
Inventione their readings may be decisive where the 
primary MSS. (P.H.S.) differ. 

G. Doncieux in Tibullus (Sulpicia) iv. 8. 5 pro- 
poses New tam festines me rapere usque viae, and in 
iv. 9, 2, 3 tuae for two and optimus for omnibus, 

C. E. Ruelle in Arist. Phys. II. 2, 194 b 13 reads 
for xa Aros, which makes no sense, xal xpuaods 
xpuady. 

L. Duvau in Lucr. iv. 793 proposes Cum sentimus 
idem, cum vox emittitur una for consentimus id est, 
&c. [Munro reads cum sentimus id est, but his 
edition is ignored throughout the article.] Instances 
in all MSS. of Lucr. of mistaken omission or insertion 
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of m or n, of confusion of per, pro, prac—quae, 
quod, quo—n, u—iu, uwi—u, a—e, c—i, c—t, c—d, cl 
—n, r—f, 8, lead to the conclusion that not cnly the 
archetype of all existing MSS. but also its original 
was written in minuscules, one of the lost inter- 
mediates being possibly in Anglo-Saxon writing. 

E. Chatelain in Marius Victor, Aleth. 1. 91 reads 
iustas viridescere fetu for virescere, frutescere or fruc- 
tescere. 

P. Lejay in Cic. in Verr. 4. 90 for religione te isti 
devinctum adscriptumque (R.), or religioni eundem 
vinctum abstrinctumque (P.), reads religione tecti te 
vinctum adstrictwumque. The MS. from which R. was 
copied must have been in a Merovingian hand : ¢eeti 
te was misread or miswritten ¢e sti de, and this under- 
stood and copied as in R. 

L. Havet in Terence Heawt. 530 would give istunc 
to Syrus (Quem istwne ?), and in 532 make qu? interro- 
gative, ‘how?’ 

O. Riemann, Construction of  Potius quam. 
(a) French plutét que de w. inf. or (antiquated) 
plutét que w. subj. becomes in Latin potius quam 
w. subj. ; in this case ‘il y a toujours lidée d’une 
personne placée entre deux alternatives et choisissant 
lune avec un desscin bien arrété de repousser V autre’ : 
hence subj. ; perpessus est omnia potius quam conscios 
indicaret (Cic. T'usc, 2.52). (b) But when ‘on com- 
pare entre elles deux affirmations et qu’on veut dire 
que l’une est plus exact que l'autre,’ plutét que and 
potius quam are used, the verb following being in the 
same mood as that preceding : fecerat potius cur sus- 
pectus essct Romanis quam satis statuerat utram fove- 
ret partem (Livy 42, 29, 11). But when potius quam 
follows a gerundive Cicero and Caesar use construction 
(5) in sense (a) as well as in sense (6): demiyrandum 
potius aliquo est quam habitandum in ea urbe (not 
habitem) (Cic. pro Domo, 100). Livy uses subjunc- 
tive—omnia patienda potius quam proderetur salus 
(9. 14. 16)—(a@) in both sense and construction. So 
also after participle in -ruws with forms of swm, con- 
struction (b) is found in Cicero and Caesar also in 
sense (a): quidvis me potius perpessurum quam ex 
Italia-exiturum (Cic. ad Fam, 2. 16. 3). But if 
the two clauses have different subjects, or potius 
quam precedes instead of following the principal 
clause, (b) cannot be used. Livy and others use for 
sense (a) construction (a). Instances are quoted of 
present, perfect, future indic. and imperative followed 
by potius quam and subj. (a). In Cic. pro Domo 56 
and Plautus Cist. 358 indic. (6) is used when subj. (a) 
might have been expected. If the first verb be pres. 
or imperf. subj. the constructions coincide. After 
perf. subj. (if historic) or pluperf. subj. sense (a) will 
require imperf. subj. (Cic. Phil. 10. 14), sense (b) the 
same tense as that of the verb of the former clause 
(Cic. Cat. 2.15). In Cic. Cat. 2. 3 construction (>) 
is found in sense (a). The cases where the first verb 
is infinitive are then discussed. After inalo, pracs- 
tat, satius est with quam the infinitive is normal, but 
subj. is often found. For potiws quam we find quam 
alone (after velle), prius quam, citius quam. Ante 
quam is always temporal. Potius quam wt in the 
sense of potius quam (a) is found mainly in Livy. 
This use, illogical in itself, probably arose on the 
analogy of cases where a consecutive ut depended on 
a verb to be supplied, e.g. quidvis prius futurum 
fuisse quam ut-sequerentur (Cic. pro Lig. 34). 

P. Tannery discusses the treatise of Joannes Philo- 
ponus on the Astrolabe published in 1839 by Hase. 
Of the two distinct instruments known by the name 
of astrolabe one, the object of which was to determine 
the hour by night, is for the first time shown by this 
treatise to have been known to the Greeks in exactly 
the same form as to the Arabians. ‘There are fifteen 


“MSS. of it at Paris. P. T. discusses in detail the 


text of many passages of this and other minor works 
ublished with it by the help of the best of these 
{SS., which he has collated. 

L. Quicherat, partly in his edition of Quintus 
Curtius, partly on the margin of a copy of it, marked 
a number of phrases and words as glosses, E. Chate. 
lain prints a number of these. 

E. Chatelain, Hugene Benoist, born Nov. 28, 1831, 
died May 22, 1887. His earliest study was history, 
but Latin literature and scholarship, especially Plau- 
tus and Virgil, were the main objects of his life's 
work. His knowledgs of the literature on the authors 
he dealt with was unequalled. His standard for him- 
self and others was high. A list of his publications 
concludes the article. 

[A summary of the Revue xii. 2, April—June, 
1888, has already appeared in the December, 1888, 
number of the C.R.] 


Revue de Philologie. XII. 3. July—Septem- 
ber, 1888. 

L. Havet, Le Supplice de Phlégyas. After Virgil 
vi. 601 Ribbeck marks a lacuna. This should be 
filled up by transposing here 616—620. The dis- 
placement, though earlier than all our MSS., includ- 
ing F.M.P.R., took place later than Statius or 
Valerius Flaccus. In 616 saxuwm and votarum allude 
to Sisyphus and Ixion. Pirithous with his father 
Ixion, his grandfather Phlegyas and his friend 
Theseus form a family group: Phlegyas’ tardy good 
advice (620) to his son and grandson is a piece of 
realism. With the reading quo super in 602, 602— 
607 describe the rock, the Fury, and the forbidden 
banquet as the punishment of Phlegyas. After 615, 
621—-627 follow naturally enough : formas (626) and 
poenarum (627) answer to forma and poenam (615). 
Alii (616), which really is antithetical to Theseus, 
seemed to suit the suggestion of a list in 615 ; hence 
the insertion after 615 of the five lines accidentally 
omitted from their right place. As transposed the 
lines run thus : 


601. Quid memorem Lapithas Ixiona Pirithoum- 

que ? 

616 Senn ingens volvunt alii radiisque rotarum 
districti pendent : sedet aeternumque sedebit 
infelix Theseus: Phlegyasque miserrimus 

: omnes 

admonet et magna testatur voce per umbras, 

620 ‘Discite justitiam moniti et non temnere divos.’ 
602 Quo super atra silex iam iam casura caden- 

tique 
imminet assimilis. 

Statius, Theb. I. 712—715, evidently imitates the 
passage in its original form before the displacement, 
making Phlegyas punished as in Virgil 602—607. 
In 602 the evidence is all in favour of quos ; only R. 
and one MS. of Servius read quo, and that probably 
by mere accident. But quos itself had arisen from an 
original quo (easily enough, the s being doubled and 
the construction made more normal) which referred 
to Phlegyas alone, as sense and connexion show. 
Valerius Flaccus II. 193, who punishes both Theseus 
and Phlegyas with the Fury and the banquet, clearly 
read our lines in the right order, but with quos for 
quo, a certain proof that between 80 and 375 A.D. the 
displacement arose, first perhaps in school copies, and 
finally affected all the MSS. of Virgil that even Ser- 
vius knew. Statius, writing his first book 80 4.D., 
intended by his not very appropriate mention 0! 
Phlegyas to correct the blunder of Val. Fl. in making 
Theseus share the punishment of Phlegyas. Statius. 
like Val. FL, gives the Fury a name, but calls her 
Megaera, Val. Fl. Tisiphone, whom Virgil has already 
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employed elsewhere. The rock which threatens to 
fall in Virgil merely overhangs in Statius, In Val. FI. 
the Fury threatens and also dupes ct pocula libat : in 
Statius her loathsomeness is the main point ; in Virgil 
she is an allegory, Phlegyas’ Fear personified. [This 
assumption is perhaps the weakest point in Havet’s 
jowerful article.] But Phlegyas’ fear of the rock 
would be better without the added personification : 
Virgil is working more like a painter than a poet: 
Statius has improved on his master, The whole pas- 
sage in Virgil is a separate study not thoroughly 
worked into the Aeneid: 601 is a makeshift, a 
‘tibicen’; 617, 618 contradict 122, where Theseus is 
mentioned as having gone down into Hades with 
impunity. Who was Virgil’s model? No Greek 
poet seems to have said much of Phlegyas. Servius 
knows nothing of Virgil’s authorities. Phlegyas is 
but the eponymous hero of the Phlegyae. They tried 
to sack the temple at Delphi; he to burn it. Now 
his punishment, the banquet forbidden by the 
threatening rock, is that assigned by Greek writers 
to Tantalus. Hence Ribbeck, assuming a lacuna, 
thinks that Virgil too is speaking of Tantalus, But 
Virgil, unlike a Greek poet, could venture to alter 
even so well-known a legend. He probably followed 
some mural painting in a temple, which, to suit the 
local legend or local interests, thus depicted Phlegyas. 
In a painting the personification of Fear would be in 
place. <Atra, lucent, aurea and the torch of the Fury 
all suggest a picture. This will also explain the 
somewhat awkward relation of Ixion &c. to Phleg- 
yas. In the painting they were merely subordinate 
figures. Dante (/n/f. viii.) has been led by the dis- 
placement to make Phlegyas a second Charon, an 
agent, not a victim, of punishment. The lesson of 
the whole is that literary history cannot dispense 
with verbal criticism. 

A. Meillet quotes instances of et non for nec (1) in 
expressions of astonishment, (2) where e¢ and non are 
separated by a clause. 

H. Weil reconstructs four Hesiodic lines which 
occur on @ papyrus in a very fragmentary condition. 
They preceded IWVorks and Days, 174. The a0érnois 
in the scholia of Proclus usually supposed to refer to 
lines 170—178 really refers to these four lines which 
followed them ; 169 (omitted in most MSS.) originally 
followed 173 and preceded these four. 

O. Riemann, (I.) Unus with the genitive in Cicero. 
Neither the old rule that waus with gen. is always 
opposed to alter (alius), tertius, &c., nor that pro- 
posed by Schmalz, that the number of the group 
of things, of which wnuws denotes one, must have 
been just mentioned, suits all the cases in Cic. 
But in all of them the genitive is a relative or less 
commonly a demonstrative pronoun, referring to a 
group of persons or things just mentioned. Other- 
wise in Caesar, Virgil, Livy. Ifa proper name, which 
would be in apposition, follows, wus is omitted. 
(II.) Toto orbe terrarum or in toto orbe terrarum. 
Such a phrase has two distinct meanings: (1) When 
the action ‘s’étend & un certain espace tout entier,’ 
or takes place ‘dans toutes les parties de cet espace,’ 
Cicero normally omits in, e.g. sermo tota Asia dissi- 
patus : forty-one instances quoted without iz, against 
seven with it, almost all of which are explicable on 
special grounds. (2) When ‘dans tout l’étendue d’un 
certain espace’ no case or only such and such cases 
are said to exist, or the like, Cicero usually inserts 
im, @.g. nihil in tota provincia reliquisse, but often 
omits it: eleven instances quoted with in to seven 
without. The usage in Livy is much the same. 
Caesar and Cornelius Nepos agree as to (1), but seem 
to have no instances of (2). In (1) most or all the 
cases answer the question gua rather than whi, In 
many of them iz would be a barbarism. When zn is 
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omitted ¢otws almost always precedes the substantive ; 
when not, the place of éotws is indifferent. 

F, Picavet discusses an iambic inscription on 
Menecles the Pyrrhonist published by Baltazzi. He 
explains 6 mavtdmaow ékiodoas tay Adyp as ‘who 
equally balanced arguments for and against all 
things,’ referring to the Sceptical doctrine of érox#. 

L. Havet discusses and emends passages in Plautus, 
Aulularia 720—831. 

The Revue des Revues occupies the last 112 pages. 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. April 
—December, 1888. 

April 14. Helbig, Das homerische Epos aus den 
Denkmiilern erléutert (Furtwingler). ‘Contains ma- 
terials rather than satisfactory results: thinks Myce- 
naean ware Phoenician, wrongly: book yet a great 
step in advance.’—21. Hommel, Abriss der Geschichte 
des vorderasiatischen Kultuzvilker u. Aegypter (von 
Schaeffer). ‘Inadequate: a compilation: best part 
the history of literature of subject.’—28. Stein, Zoro- 
astrian Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins. ‘These coins 
the only monuments for Zoroastrianism of Parthian 
period.’—5. Bergk, Griechische Litteraturgeschichte. 
B. iv. ed. Peppmiiller, ‘Not finished by Bergk him- 
self: covers period 500—300: comedy occupies too 
large a space: history of prose a mere sketch: book 
always suggestive, even if we dissent.’—12. Susemihl, 
Aristotelis quae ferwntur Occonomica. ‘Text ably 
treated, in spite of some obscurity as to the testimony 
of the MSS.: question of authenticity less satisfac- 
torily.” 26. Ritschelius, Plawti Pseudolus, ed. 2. 
sce. Goetz (Sonnenschein). ‘Judgment in readings 
shows great acumen: several provisional corrections 
introduced to make a readable text: Studemund’s 
readings carefully collected.’ 

June 2. L. Stein, Die Erkenntnis Theorie der Stoa 
(P. Wendland), II. Psychology. ‘Indispensable 
for the student of post- Aristotelian philosophy : valu- 
able new material from Philo, the Fathers, &c.’— 
9. H. W. Smyth, Zhe Dialects of Northern Greece 
(Lasfeld). ‘Dialect of N.E. Aeolic with slight Doric 
tinge, which in Boeotia is greater: that of extreme 
N.W. pure north-Doric: that of N.-central north- 
Doric with a few extrinsic Aeolisms: ‘‘ Epirot” not 
homogeneous but illustrates Schmidt and P. Meyer's 
theory, which however is accepted as only one half of 
the truth.’—16. A. Kirchhoff, Studien zur Geschichte 
des griechischen Alphabets. ‘ Very little improvement 
on former editions.’ —23. E. 8. Roberts, Jntroduction 
to Greck Epigraphy, pt. i. ‘Not adequate, though 
not devoid of usefulness: pays too much heed to fac- 
simile and to dialect, too little to the matter of the 
inscriptions.’—30. Busse, Porphyrii Isagoge et in 
Aristotelis Categorias commentarius (vol. iv. of 
Comm. in Arist. Graeca). ‘Collation of five MSS., 
four of the better class, and of Aldine vulgate ; uses 
also Victorinus’ Latin version, which is given at end 
of text.’ 

July 7. Ivo Bruns, Alexandri Aphrodisiensis: de 
Anima (Suppl. Aristotel. ii. p. i.). ‘Text based scru- 
pulously on codex Marcianus: with some help from 
Hebrew versions, of which a German translation is 
given. Index very careful, in spite of a few omis- 
sions.’—S. A. Smith, Die Keilschrifistexte Asurbani- 
pals, i. n. 2. (Winkler), ‘Text given correctly, save 
a few misprints.’—14. St. George Stock, Plato’s Meno 
(T.). ‘Makes copious use of Stallbaum’s notes, adding 
some of his own. Introduction discusses form, classi- 
cation and sequence of the Platonic dialogues; as 
also the date &c. of the Meno.’—21. O. Gruppe, Die 
griechischen Kulte w. Mythen in ihren Bezichungen zu 
den orientalischen Religionen (Fritzsche): B. i. Intro- 
ductory. ‘Far the best survey yet written of question 
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of origin of cult and myth.’—G. E. Jeans, The Life 
and Letters of Tullius Cicero, 2nd ed. ‘Translator is 
a sound scholar: book makes no pretence to origin- 
ality. A like book wanted in Germany.’—28. C. 8. 
Wake, Serpent Worship and other Essays, with a 
chapter on Totemism (Justi). ‘Of these essays the 
most successful is that on the worship of serpents: 
the rest mostly follow an antiquated method of treat- 
ment: but worth reading are those on primitive 
society.’—W. Osborne, Des Beil und seine typischen 
Formen in prahistorisches Zeit. 

Aug. 4. M. Wohlrab, Die Platohandschschriften u. 
ihre gegenseitigen Bezxichungen: id. Platonis dialogi 
secundum Thrasylli tetralogias dispositi (Wallies). 
‘The former gives valuable account of previous criti- 
cism, and defines editor’s relation to Schanz: he 
objects to exclusive use of the Bodleianus, especially 
in the case of the lacunae: insists, with Jordan, on 
recognition of a second line of MSS. descending from 
the archetype, which Schanz now indeed admits ; 
but denies descent, asserted by Schanz, of all MSS. 
of second class from Venetus T.: the last point is 
not made good. The second work contains no appa- 
ratus criticus: editor rejects most of Hermann’s 
emendations and adds none of his own.’—Th. Gom- 
perz, Platonische Aufsitze. %. Zur Zeitfolge Plato- 
nischer Schriften (Lortzing). ‘A valuable contribution 
to the chronology of Platonic writings: inferences 
from actual references within the dialogues supported, 
on the whole, by inferences from style adopted from 
Dittenberger and Schanz; but editor’s theory in- 
volves assumption of a double recension of the 
Phaedrus.’—18. Soltau, Die Mythen-u-Sagen-Kreise 
im Homerischen Schiffer-Epos (Roscher). ‘Amusing 
in its fine eccentricity. —25. E. N. Rolfe, Pompeii, 
Popular and Practical (von Duhn). ‘ Worthless.’ 

Sept. 1. Packard, Studies in Greek Thought (Weck- 
lein). ‘Good, especially those on Greek religion and 
morality and on Sophocles.’"—Shuckburgh, LZpistles 
of Horace, 7. (Mewes): ‘ Notes suited for beginners : 
brief, but clear: text conservative.’—8. Sidgwick, 
Aeschylus, Eumenides (Wecklein). ‘Neither adds 
nor claims to add anything to our knowledge: good 
for its purpose.’—id. P. Virgili Maronis, Bucolica 
(Sonntag). ‘Contains all that is necessary for an 
elementary school edition.—A. H. Sayce, Principes 
de philologie comparée, trad. en francais par Ernest 
Jovy, et précédés d’un avant-propos par M. Bréal 
(K. Bruchmann). ‘Chapter on Analogy very clear 
and good: rightly maintains that philology is not 
merely a physical science : his denial of agglutination 
unreasonable, as even Bréal allows: an instructive 
book in many ways. 

Oct. 20. A. M. Bell, C. Julii Caesaris de bello 
Gallico (Schneider). ‘ Notes carefully collected from 
Kraner and Dittenberger.’.—H. J. White, The Four 
Gospels from the Munich MS. (q) Old Latin Biblical 
Texts, no. iii. (Ronsch). ‘ Introduction treats, among 
other things, relation of cod. Monac. to the other 
codd. of the Itala: it is proved that q frequently 
agrees with the Brixianus (f) and the Amiatinus 
against a, b, d, k in readings implied ; while in regards 
translation it agrees with 6. Appendix contains a 
fragment of S. John from Vienna.’ 

Nov. 3. J. P. Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought 
Srom the age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest 
(Egelhauf). ‘Leaves much untold, but is ingenious 
and learned, and quite worth reading.’—17. E. 
Schwartz, Scholia in Euripidem, vol. i. in Heewbam 
Orestem Phoenissas (Wecklein). ‘Supplies a need— 
careful and methodical.’—W. W. Capes, The History 
of the Achaean League, as contained in the remains of 
Polybius (Hultsch), ‘ Has no original value. Fails 
to give proper information as to thesources. May be 
useful, however, as an introduction to Polybius, whose 


diction he discusses, following Schweighiiuser, Kiilker 
and Krebs, but neglecting other authorities ; hence not 
a few errors.’—24. R. Ellis, The Fables of Avianug 
(Heidenhahn). ‘The minutest variants of MS., even 
to the strangest orthographies, conscientiously noted : 
good emendations : Lachmann often ignored. Many 
of the grammatical notes such as only beginners 
would need.’—A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion 
(Fritzsche). ‘Lucid and entertaining. Author, 
lacking philological knowledge, judges ‘“‘ the philo- 
logical method ” too harshly.’ 

Dec. 1. E. C. Wickham, Horace, Odes, new edition, 
revised (Schiitz). ‘ No use made of latest aids for text, 
Notes full rather than original : rival views on hard 
and doubtful passages well and clearly stated.’"—15, 
J. Adams, Platonis Crito(O. Apelt). ‘Shows the same 
careful thoroughness as editor’s Apologia ; notes con- 
tain many excellent observations.’—22. R. D. Archer. 
Hind, The Timaeus of Plato (O. Apelt). ‘Textual 
criticism is of secondary interest to editor: basing 
his text on Hermann, he purports to give the 
variants of Paris A., but does this very imperfectly, 
His chief aim is to bring home to us the teaching of 
the dialogue: and his studies to that end are not 
without value. His interpretation of the doctrine, 
fragmentarily presented in his notes, is given con- 
tinuously in the Introduction. But all his acumen 
and labour fail to make good either (1) that the 
Timaeus is Plato’s great and final exposition of 
Mctaphysic, or (2) that Plato’s Metaphysic really was 
what the editor offers. Archer-Hind’s fundamental 
error is that he looks for Metaphysie, where none 
exists. The truth is that Timacus contains Plato’s 
physical, not his metaphysical theory : as Béckh and 
Martin rightly saw. To Béckh belongs the merit of 
having given us the true key to the 7imacus. The 
key supplied by the editor is, to use a phrase of his 
own, ‘fa deadlock.” Little as he chooses to know of 
the Neoplatonists, his theory has much in common 
with Neoplatonism, substituting, however, ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion” for ‘‘Emanation”: both views being equally 
an inversion of true Platonism. Erroneous, likewise, 
is the editor’s view of Plato’s conception of ‘‘ Space” 
and ‘‘Time.” The commentary is useful only in so 
far as it is independent of the metaphysical specula- 
tion. 


Jahresberichte des philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. Nov. Dec. 1888. 


CAESAR by R. Schneider. 

H. Walther, C. Julii Cacsaris commentarii de 
Bello Gallico, well adapted to school use, much space 
being devoted to the subject-matter. Stoffel, 
Histoire de Jules César, Guerre Civile, 2 vols. with 
atlas of 26 maps. <A continuation of the work of 
Napoleon III. It is a Roman military history of 
the highest value. Criticisms are given on some 
details of the siege of Massilia, and the war in Northern 
Greece and Spain.—W.: Ihne, Rémische Geschichte, 
vol. VI. The struggle for personal rule. Treats of the 
period b.c. 73—49. Ihne unduly suspects the trust- 
worthiness of the Commentarii de Bell. Gail. He 
differs from Mommsen as to the duration of Caesar's 
proconsulship.—V. Pfannschmidt, Zur Geschichte 
des Pompeianischen Biirgerkriegs. This dissertation 
maintains that Caesar himself published the com- 
mentaties on the Civil War and that this publication 
was made before the outbreak of the African war, 
therefore in 47 B.c.—K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alier- 
tumskunde, 2nd vol. The Romans at first called the 
Cimbri and Teutones Gauls and first learnt the name 
Germani about 80 B.c. Germani is the name of no 
one people but is a collective name of Celtic origin 
(‘ neighbours’ or ‘callers to battle’) applied to the 
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tribes on the right bank of the Rhine.—H. Wilkens, 
Quaestiones de Strabonis aliorumque rerum Gallic- 
arum auctorum fontibus. The remarkable similarity 
between Strabo and Caesar in many places is to be 
attributed to their both having made use of the 
historical work of Posidonius.x—P. De Lisle du 
Dréneuc, Des Gaulois Venétes, The writer, on in- 
sufficient grounds, places the Veneti near Cap du Raz 
(Gobaeum prom.) and the site of the seafight still 
further north.—Rudolph Schneider, Portus Jtius. 
Portus Itius is identified with Boulogne and not with 
Wissand.—F. Frohlich, Realistisches und Stilistisches 
cu Cdsar und dessen Fortsetzern. The military lan- 
guage of C. is more uniform than that of Livy and 
Tacitus, but is more diversified than appears at tirst 
sight. A comparison of the language of 4.G. vil. 
with the Bellum Alexandrinum (e.g. in the former 
the words pugna, expugnare, subsidiwm do not occur) 
militates greatly against Nipperdey’s assumption that 
Hirtius is the author of the Bell. Alex. 

Homer. Higher Criticism. 1887 and 1888 (with 
appendices of 1885 and 1886.) 

E, Hiller, Bettrdége zur griechischen Litteratur- 
geschichte. 5. Homer als Kollectivname. H. combats 
the view of v. Wilamowitz that Homer is a collective 
name for Epic poet. Some of the Cyclic poems came 
to be attributed to H. by Rhapsodists who naturally 
wished to make popular the particular poem or poems 
they recited.—Krohn, Die Entstehwng der einheit- 
lichen Epen in allgemeinen. Comparing Homer with 
the Kalevala K. considers that the former consists 
of popular songs put together by Diaskeuastae.— 
Pressell, Der Eingang der Ilias, rightly thinks the 
Homeric poems to be a work of art and not popular 
poetry.—K. Brandt, Zur Geschichte und Komposition 
der Ilias V., maintains that about 700 B.c. the 
Iliad underwent a second extension and elaboration, 
viz. H 313—I, perhaps also K. ‘The clearness and 
sound judgment of the writer’s earlier works are here 
wanting."—E. Kammer, Kvritisch-dsthetische Unter- 
suchungen betreffend die Gestinge MNEZO der Ilias, 
attempts to show that these books are not original 
parts of the Iliad. Whether they are or not the 
writer proves nothing.—Chr. Semler, Das Weltbild 
der Ilias und seine Bedeutung fiir wnsere Zeit, ‘ well- 
meant but not of any value.’—C, Hiittig, Zur Charac- 
teristik Homerischer Komposition, discusses (1) the 
treatment of contemporaneous actions in Homer 


(2) the recognition scenes in the second part of the 
Odyssey. ‘ Well worth reading.’.—A. Gemell, Ho- 
merische Blitter.—R. Volkmann, Nachtrége zur 
Geschichte und Kritik der Wolfschen Prolegomena zu 
Homer Il, This contains parts VI.L—XI. The most 
interesting are VIII. IX., in which it is pointed out 
that the reference to Pisistratus in Cic. de Or. iii. 
34 is to the well-known epigram on the merit of 
P. and that Cie. read this not in a book of epigrams 
but in a Life of Homer, and parts X. XI., where V. 
with justice rejects the common opiniun—founded on 
the Schol. to Pind. Nem ii. 1—that the interpola- 
tions, great or small, are for the most part the work 
of Rhapsodists. What is really wanted adds the 
reviewer, is an objective exposition of the poetical 
capacity of the ‘last elaborator’ or author of the 
Homeric poems in their present form.—W. Ribbeck, 
Homerische Miscellen 11, i. avows himself an adherent 
of Lachmann. Homeric speech contains traces of 
different dialects because the poems were recited 
among different branches of the Greek race.—A. 
Filipsky, Das stehende Beiwort von Volksepos, the 
occurrence of standing epithets in contexts where 
they are unsuitable e.g. O 371 ¥ 303 is due to con- 
ventionalism, exx. of this from the Epics of the 
Finns and Servians are given.—F. G. Hubert, Ueber 
den Vortrag der homerischen Gedichte é émoBodjjs, 
maintains the view of Hermann that é 6. means 
‘with prompting.’ The reviewer is inclined to the 
view of Nitzsch ‘ from an authorized text’ [see Jebb’s 
Introduction to Homer, p. 77 n.J—H. Flack, Pisis- 
tratus und seine literarische Thétigkeit, maintains 
confidently, but without convincing, the following 
propositions :—(1) That P. was never a collector and 
arranger of the Homeric poems. (2) That P. never 
prepared a recension of the Homeric poems. (3) That 
the old vulgate goes back to the Athenian editions 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., the origin of 
which we cannot discover. (4) That the information 
about P. comes from Megarian writers, who have 
for us no appreciable value.—F. A. Paley, The 
truth about Homer, ‘ deserves no serious confutation.’ 
—H. Kluge, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Ilias. 
This consists of 2 parts (1) the pre-Homeric verse (2) 
the origin of the Jdiad. It is an attempt to solve the 
problem by a consideration of the metre. ‘A pity 
that K. wastes so much time and trouble on a prob- 
lem which cannot be solved in this way.’ 
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ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Caesar, Seventh Campaign in Gaul, B.c. 52. (De 
Bello Gallico, lib. VII.), edited, with Notes and 
Tables of Idioms, by W. C. Compton. With Illu- 
strations from sketches by E. T. Compton, and 
Maps. Post 8vo. 158 pp. Belland Sons. 4s. 

Caesar. De Bello Gallico. Book II. and III., with 
Preface, Introduction, Maps, Plans, Grammatical, 
Historical and Geographical Notes, Indices, Gram- 
matical Appendices, &c. Edited by J. H. Merry- 
weather and C, C. Tancock. 12mo. 236 pp. 
Rivington. 2s, 


Preston (G.) Exercises in Latin Verse of various 
kinds. Pp. xviii. 98. 12mo. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Preston (G.) Key to Exercises in Latin Verse of various 

kinds. Pp. 89. 12mo. Macmil'an. 5s. 

Seneca. Minor Dialogues, together with the dialogue 
on Clemency. Translated by Aubrey Stewart. 
12mo. 418 pp. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) Bell 
and Sons. 5s. 

Stedman (A. M. M.) Easy Latin Exercises in the 
Syntax of the Shorter and Revised Latin Primers. 
Post 8vo. 142 pp. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Appleton (C.) Histoire de la propriété prétorienne et 
de laction publicienne avec un facsimile du § 283 
des Fragments du Vatican. 2 vols. 8vo. xxix, 
382. 420 pp. Paris. Thorin. 18 fres. 

Avezac (M. A. P. d’) Le Ravennate et son exposé 
cosmographique, publié par Jean Gravier, avec une 
notice biographique et bibliographique par Ch. 
Gravier, Square 8vo. 117 pp. Map. Rouen. 
Imp. E. Cagniard. 10 fres. 

Bilfinger (G.) Die antiken Stundenangaben. 12mo. 
xii, 159 pp. Stuttgart. Kohlhammer. 3 Mk. 
Blass (F.) Commentatio de Antiphonte Sophista 
Jamblichi auctore. 4to. 17 pp. Kiel. Univer- 

sitiits-Buchhandlung. 1 Mk. 

Capelle (C.) Vollstiindiges Wéorterbuch iiber die 
Gedichte des Homeros und der Homeriden. 9te 
verbesserte Auflage. 8vo. xvi, 605 pp. Leipzig. 
Hahn. 4 Mk. 80. 

Diehl (C.) Etude sur V’administration byzantine 
dans l’exarchat de Ravenne, 568—751. 8vo. Paris. 
Thorin. 10 fr. 

(Bibliothtque des écoles frangaises d’Athénes Xe. 
Fase. 53.) 

Goethe. Hermann und Dorothea, Ins Altgriechi- 
sche iibersetzt von A. Diihr. 8vo. v, 63 pp. 
Gotha. F. A. Perthes. 2 Mk. 

Goetz (G.) Ad legem xu tabularum adnotationes 
glossematicae. 4to. 8 pp. Jena. Neuenhain. 
50 Pfy. 

Heydemann (H.) Marmorkopf Riccardi. [13. Hall- 
lisches Winckelmanns-programm.] 4to. 18 pp. 
2 Plates and Illustrations. Halle, 1888. Niemeyer. 
2 Mk. 

Holub (J. A.) Begriindung der Emporosscene in 
Sophokles’ Philoktetes. B. Der Codex Laurentia- 
nus A. und meine Ausgabe des Sophokles, J. 8vo. 
32 pp. Weidenau. 1888. 1 Mk. 

Kallee (E.) Das riitisch-obergermanische Kriegs- 
theater der Rimer. Line strategische Studie. 
Map. LZzxtr. Wiirtemb. Vierteljahrshefte fiir Lan- 
desgeschichte. 8vo. vii, 47 pp. Stuttgart. 
Kohlhammer. 2 Mk. 40. 

Kayser (Th.) Ars poetica des Horaz iibersetzt und 
erliutert. 8vo. 32 pp. Stuttgart. 1888, 1 Mk. 60. 

Lacour-Gayet. De P. Clodio pulchro tribuno plebis. 
8vo. 89 pp. Paris. Thorin. 

Laloux (V.) L’Architecture grecque. 8vo, 304 pp. 
Engravings. Paris. Quantin. Cloth. 4 fr. 50. 

La Ville de Mirmont (H. de). Mythologie élémen- 
taire des Grecs et des Romains, précédeé d’un pré- 
cis des mythologies orientales. 12mo. 192 pp. 
45 Illustrations, Paris. Hachette et Cie. 1 fr. 50. 

Lindemann (H.) De dialecto Ionica recentiore. 
Dissertatio inauguralis. 8vo. 96 pp. Kiel. Lip- 
sius and Tischer. 2 Mk. 

Livy. LiberI. Text fiir den Schulgebrauch heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. S. Widmann. 12mo. 72 pp. 
Paderborn. F. Schéningh. Bound. 60 Pf. 

—— Liber XXI. Text fiir den Schulgebrauch 
herausgegeben von Dr. S. Widmann. 12mo. 
70 pp. Paderborn. Schéningh. Bound. 60 Pfg. 

Ludwich (A.) Scholia in Homeri Odysseae A. 64 
—153, auctiora et emendatiora edita ab A. L. 


4to. 34 pp. Koénigsberg. Schubert und Seidel, 
20 Pfg. 

Lundk (M. J.) Quaestiones Sapphicae. Accedit corol- 
larium criticum atque exegeticum ad Ovidianam 
Sapphus epistulam. 8vo. vii, 115 pp. Kaza. 
niae. 3 Mk. 

Lutz (L.) Die Priipositionen bei den attischen 
Rednern. Ein Beitrag zur histor. Grammatik der 
griechischen Sprache. 8vo. 181 pp. Neustadt 
a/d. H. 3 Mk. 

Maréchal (E.) Histoire romaine depuis la fondation 
de Rome jusqu’&’ Vinvasion des barbares. 2me 
édition, revue et augmentée. 12mo. viii, 854 pp. 
97 illustrations. Boards. 6 fres. 

Meyer (C. F.) und Koch (A.) Atlas zu Caesars bellum 
gallicum fiir die Schule bearbeitet. 2te verbesserte 
und vermehrte Auflage. 8vo. 19 pp. 14 plates. 
Essen. Baedeker. 1 Mk. 20. 

Noiret (H.) Lettres inédites de Michel Apostolis 
publiées d’aprés les Manuscrits du Vatican avec des 
opuscules inédits du méme auteur; avec une in- 
troduction et des notes. 8vo. Paris. Thorin. 
7 fres. 

(Bibliothéque des écoles francaises d’Athénes &e. 
Fase. 54.) 

Pomtow (H.) Beitriige zur Topographie von Delphi. 
4to. vi, 128 pp. 14 plans and plates. Berlin. 
G. Reimer. Boards. 16 Mk. 

Richter (O.) Topographie der Stadt Rom. 4 plans. 
[E£xtr. Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswis- 
senschaft.] 8vo. iv, 206 pp. Néordlingen. 
Beck. 5 Mk. 

Rost (V. C. F.) Deutsch-griechisches Worterbuch. 
1lte Auflage neubearbeitet von E. Albrecht. 8vo. 
iv, 838 pp. Gottingen. Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht. 8 Mk. 

Rouxé (C.) Chrestomathie latine. Exercices latins 
adaptés 4 la nouvelle Grammaire latine de C. 
Rouzé. 12mo. 201 pp. Paris. Belin. 

Schwickert (J. J.) Ueber Bedeutung und Werth des 
griechischen Gymnasial- und héhern Unterrichts fiir 
Bildung, Wissenschaft und Weltgesittung (Kultur). 
4to. 29 pp. Trier. 1 Mk. 50. 

Scotland (A.) Die Odyssee in der Schule. I. und 
II. « 4to. Leipzig. Fock. 2 Mk. 20. 

Strehl (W.)  M. Livius Drusus, Volkstribun im 
Jahre 663 a. und c/91 a. C. n. Historische Disser- 
tation. 8vo. 59 pp. Marburg. 1887. Ehrhardt. 
80 Pfg. 

Thucydides. Buch VII. Erklarende Ausgabe fiir den 
Schul- und Privatgebrauch von F. Miiller. Map. 
8vo. v, 208 pp. Paderborn. Schéningh. 1 Mk. 80. 

Vogrinz (G.) Grammatik des homerischen Dialekts. 
{Laut-, Formen-, Bedeutungs-, und Satzlehre.] 
8vo. xvi, 416 pp. Paderborn. Schdningh. 
7 Mk. ‘ 

Wiedina (G.) De aetate consolationis ad Liviam. 
Dissertatio inauguralis. Svo. 61 pp. Kiel. 1888. 
Lipsius and Tischer. 2 Mk. 

Xenophon. Premier livre de la Cyropédie ; texte 
grec, publié avec des arguments et des notes en 
francais par C. Huret. 12mo. 104 pp. Paris, 
Hachette et Cie. 75 cents. 





